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EDITO RIA L Tosti’s Jdeale with Spirito Gentil from 

Donizetti’s La Favorita is a double of the 

Deletions two Calvé records, for I have never heard first class. -I have a particular affection for 


W: R. ANDERSON has written about 
the Columbia and Parlophone deletions 
which will take place in June, and readers 
may care to hear about any records I can 
particularly recommend from the deletions 
that will be made in the H.M.V. historic 
section. 

First of all, there is to be a big slice out 
of what is left of Battistini’s records. Sixteen 
years ago I wrote in these pages my opinion 
of every one of Battistini’s records that were 
then still in circulation. I find that I put 
in the first class of those now to be deleted 
Alla vita che tarride ‘and Vieni meco, sol di 
rose (DB198), Cruda funesta smania and 
O Lisbona (DB207), Eri tu che macchiavi and 
Lo vedremo, o veglio audace (DB200), and I 
have no hesitation in confirming that 
opinion and recommending these three 
discs as the most representative of the great 
barytone’s art. In August, 1926, I was 
writing 

‘“The thirty-seven double-sided discs which 
will commemorate Battistini’s voice for 
posterity do him a good less than justice. 
The earliest two records of his in the green 
(shall we say the evergreen ?) celebrity 
catalogue date from 1907, by which year 
the singer was fifty. He had already been 
singing on the operatic stage for thirty 
years, and we may feel sure that the very 
prime of his voice had already passed. On 
top of that the deficiencies of recording 
twenty years ago must be remembered, 
and it was not till the maestro was getting 
on for sixty-five that his voice has been 
recorded adequately. Lastly, the fine 
figure of a man that he was, carrying off 
superbly his fine clothes, able to turn a leg 
and flourish a plumed hat against anybody, 
all these extras that contribute so much to 
the effectiveness of an operatic singer, are 
not recorded on wax.” 

If contemporary readers are looking for 
a really representative record of bel canto 
I suggest Donizetti’s lovely aria from 
Dor Sebastiano, O Lisbona alfin ti miro. No 
modern barytone is likely to include this 
in his repertory, aad even if he did I doubt 
if any modern barytone could preserve it 
in the authentic tradition. O Lisbona is all 
that remains for the ears of to-day of the 
opera Don Sebastiano which even in Italy 
is never performed nowadays. 

After Battistini we come to a record of 
that lovely. soprano Celestina Boninsegna 
in two arias from Forza del Destino, both 
exquisitely sung. Most of her records are 
to be found in the Columbia list, but this 
H.M.V. example (DB493) should not be 
missed by anybody who cares for what 
operatic singing was once upon a time. I 
cannot express an opinion of either of the 


them. I used to have a good example of 
Calvé’s voice in a record of Plaisir d’ Amour. 

Now we come to the Caruso deletions. 
Eighteen years ago in these pages I was 
writing of Caruso : 

** Yes, it was, nay, it is a great voice. It 
holds within its variety the orange groves 
of Sorrento, the sparkling ripples of Santa 
Lucia, the raucous street cries of Naples, 
and the calm blue expanse of the lovely 
bay. It is sometimes rugged as the trunk 
of one of the great ilex trees above Castella- 
mare and sometimes soft as the sea wind in 
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the boughs of an Aleppo pine. It is as 
profoundly coloured as the grottos of Capri, 
as passionate as the Italian sun, as velvety 
as the Italian sky, and sometimes as murky 
as the crater of Vesuvius. There are three 
things in this life that seem to store up the 
warmth of dead summers, pot-pourri and 
wine and the records of a great singer. As 
you read this, somewhere somebody in the 
world is playing a Caruso record, and 
somewhere someone is getting from it an 
assurance that life is worth while. His 
immortality is secure, for every day some- 
where somebody will hear his voice for 
the first time and say ‘ This was a singer.’ ”’ 

Now for these old records of his which 
are to be deleted. You must not lose 
E lucevan le stelle, which was made in 1902. 
No other record of this aria from Tosca can 
be compared with it. You simply have 
not heard it sung if you have not heard 
it sung by Caruso. Another magnificent 
record is that 1903 Celeste Aida. Then 








Ideale because this was the first Caruso 
record I ever owned. That was in 1908, 
two years after it had been made. I suggest 
this is an absolute certainty for pleasure if 
anybody is contemplating the acquirement 
of some of these early Caruso records. By 
the way, I see that there is another aria 
from. Don Sebastiano, and though In terra 
solo is not so good as O Lisbona it has charm, 
and on the other side of DB7oo there is a 
moving aria from Andrea Chénier beautifully 
sung. I do not want to recommend too 
many records because when one recom- 
mends too many there is a danger of dis- 
couragement, but I cannot resist DB126 
with Una furtjva lagrima and Parmi veder 
le lagrime. 

Of the two Geraldine Farrar records I 
call particular attention to a_ beautiful 
performance of Lontano lontano from Boito’s 
Mefistofele, with the French tenor Edward 
Clement. On the other side is a duet from 
Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette which I do not 
know. None of the Frieda Hempel dele- 
tions is a familiar friend of mine, but I never 
heard a bad record by Frieda Hempel, and 
if she is not represented in a collection the 
gap is a serious one. 

Kubelik was once a name to conjure 
with, but I do not think any of his records 
were good, and I do not think anybody need 
bother about the two that are to be deleted. 
Selma Kurz had a wonderfully pure voice 
and sang in perfect style, but I do not 
know any of these records of hers that are 
to be deleted and therefore can give no 
advice. My favourite performance of Di 
Provenza il mar, il suol used to be that of 
Giuseppe de Luca, and now I see it is to 
go, together with his admirably sung Dio 
Possente on the other side. This record is 
certainly worth while obtaining by anybody 
who does not possess too many other record- 
ings of such popular arias. 

Two of John McCormack’s are to go. 
I suppose we have so many Che Gelida 
manina and Il Fior che avevi a me tu dato 
discs that this recording of Count John’s 
can be spared, but what cannot be spared 
is a most lovely performance of Rach- 
maninov’s lovely song O Cease thy singing 
Maiden Fair with another Rachmaninov 
song When Night Descends on the other side. 
Moreover, there is a violin obbligato by 


' Kreisler, and when Kreisler was playing 


John McCormack’s obbligati he never 
sang better. He simply was not going to be 
beaten by the violin, and by Jove, he never 
was. This ten-inch disc (DA457) should be 
particularly noted. 

I cannot feel any distress over the dis- 
appearance of five Melba records because 
while I recognize her qualities I have never 
had much personal pleasure from Melba 
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on the stage or Melba on wax. The dis- 
appearance of five Pachmann_ records 
should be observed, but I think his later 
records were just as good and certainly 
better recorded, and therefore there’s 
nothing to worry about. I do not know the 
particular Pol Plangon record which is 
to vanish, but he was certainly the most 
accomplished basso cantante of the last 
quarter of the 19th century, and merely as 
an example of what a really accomplished 
bass can do in the way of bel canto at least 
one record of his should be in every col- 
lection of vocal discs that claims to be in 
the least representative. My own favourite 
performance of his on the gramophone is 
Le Tambour Majeur, which is a masterpiece. 
Six Titta Ruffo discs will disappear in 
June. The one I particularly commend is 
DB406, which has on one side a powerful 
rendering of that exciting aria from 
Meyerbeer’s L’Africana—Adamastor, re dell’ 


BEHIND THE 


By HERBERT 


_ premature disclosure by the Press 
of the wonders promised by electric 
recording, however, threatened one serious 
danger. Knowing what publicity could do. 
I knew that if this development continued 
to be “‘ written up,” we should be in the 
same position as threatened us on the 
introduction of the records without scratch 
—the public would demand the issues by 
the new process and probably decline any 
of the “* old-fashioned ” kind, with resulting 
confusion and tremendous loss of existing 
products. An arrangement was therefore 
arrived at between the two companies that 
neither should make any reference to 
*‘ electric recording ’’ but proceed to issue 
the records made by that process as if they 
were ordinary product, until such time as 
either or both felt there was a sufficient 
repertoire of the new recording to permit 
the announcement—a month’s notice of 
such intention to be given by either party. 
This was rigorously observed for the best 
part of a year, during which time, both 
companies were working almost day and 
night, not only making new titles for 
monthly issue, but re-recording and replac- 
ing old acoustic recordings in the catalogue. 

The reasons for the. desirability of not 
issuing or featuring the new recording were 
also conveyed to the trade Press and they 
observed the request scrupulously, this 
paper solemnly warning its readers that it 
was “‘ just one more definite step forward in 
the evolution of recording, and that it will 
be a long time before records made by this 
method will permeate the present cata- 
logues.”” 

So any curiosity that had been aroused 
in the minds of the record-buying public 
was allowed to die down and little or 
nothing was heard of it in those circles 
while thé work of re-making the catalogues 
went on. 

I might interpolate here that it was not 
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acque profonde which is a real rouser. The 
other side has the Toreador Song, and that 
I daresay one or two readers may already 
have on their shelves. I never heard Ruffo’s 
performance of it. 

How pleased Melba would have been to 
see that whereas only five of her records 
were being deleted six of Tetrazzini’s were 
condemned to something like oblivion. I 
know which I should want to keep on my 
shelves, and they would not be Melba’s. 
However, it is improbable that anybody will 
be able to invest lavishly in Tetrazzini at 
present. So I suggest DB533 with two 
beautiful arias from Bellini’s La Sonnambula 
Ah! non credea mirarti and Ah! non 
giunge uman pensiero. I put the first of these 
without hesitation among the six most 
beautiful soprano arias ever written, and 
though I would not call Tetrazzini’s per- 
formance perfection, because the diamonds 
in her voice are just too hard for Bellini’s 
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until near the end of 1926 that the Parlo- 
phone Company received its W.E. electric 
recording equipment, and it was in Novem- 
ber that year they issued their first records 
of the kind—‘* Queen High ” selections— 
made, I believe straightway without any 
preliminary experimenting, though they 
had enjoyed, of course, a certain benefit of 
Columbia experience. And it was even 
later, 1927-28, before other makers either 
devised or secured electric recording systems 
for themselves, so that the new competition 
existed only between the two leading 
companies and there was therefore no need 
to make any arrangement with other 
makers concerning unwanted publicity. 

There was, naturally, tremendous excite- 
ment and activity in our organisation, and 
I have no doubt this applied also to Hayes. 
Seemingly, too, the two American houses 
—Columbia and H.M.V.—were also run- 
ning pretty much neck and neck. Anyway, 
early in June, 1925, came to Bendon 
Valley the first matrices of our first electric 
recordings. Pressings were hastily made, 
rushed to Petty France and Clerkenwell, 
tested and passed amid great enthusiasm, 
and within forty-eight hours of receipt of 
matrices, a post card had been mailed to 
the entire trade announcing, as a special 
issue, this record : 

10 inch Dark Blue Label, 35. 
3675 In a Little Love Boat, Fox Trot 
Let it Rain, Let it Pour, Fox Trot, 
The Denza Dance Band. 

Although it seems a very small thing, 
viewed over the years, I quote it as typical 
of our excitement that we were thrilled 
beyond words at this first issue of our 
electrical recording. 

As this apparently unimportant record 
in fact represents a gramophone landmark, 
I have looked back to see what THE 
GRAMOPHONE dance record reviewer (writ- 
ing in complct2 ignorance of the truth, of 
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music, still, it is a performance in the grand 
style, and it cannot be set aside. 


Taxing Music 
Fur coats, tobacco, beer, music and 
cosmetics. Now we know where we stand, 


and moreover we have had the privilege of 
hearing from Sir Kingsley Wood in a voice 
quivering with emotion where we stand. 
But, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
assured us roguishly, he was not going to 
tax wireless. He will tax Beethoven on a 
record, but he will not tax his own falsetto. 
Well, those who buy a Mozart Quartet 
will have the satisfaction of contributing 
to the expense of paper on which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intends to 
print his official certificates that the 
financial promises of the Government will 
be honoured after the war. Beer, music, 
and lipstick ! Compton MACKENZIE 


course) wrote about it. He bracketed it 
with another American electric dance 
recording (issued a month later) of ‘* Kick- 
ing the Clouds Away” and “ Why Do I 
Love You ?” (Record 3694). He said of 
the former: ‘So good is the recording 
that is seems that the band simply must be 
in the room to produce this marvellous 
volume of pure sound. No record could be 
better for the gramophone dance as the 
music seems to penetrate to every corner of 
the room.”” Then he went on to refer to 
** Let it Rain, Let it Pour” and “In A 
Little Love Boat,” and said ‘“‘ In this case 
the recording seems to be even better, if 
that is possible, the tone being almost 
perfect.” Thus was our first electric record- 
ing recognised for its new qualities but not 
for what it was. 

But there were two or three other points 
about this Record 3675 that are worth 
noting. First, the titles in themselves had 
neither popularity nor other significance to 
warrant special issue on that count. “Let 
it Rain, Let it Pour ” did have some vogue 
a little later. Then there was the name of 
the band, of which any dance expert of 
those days might rightly have said “‘ there 
ain’t no sech thing.” Which was true. 
What the actual name of the recording 
band was I do not remember, but it was 
one of the numerous dance organisations 
recording for Columbia in New York. 
Now although all the*dance bands so 
employed had reputations which meant 
something in their own country, they were 
not known here, and, indeed, with a few 
exceptions, their style of playing was not 
to the liking of the British public. But they 
would obviously be the readiest means by 
which the American company would 
exploit the new recording, and we deter- 
mined upon a bold plan to make use of all 
or nearly all such recordings as reached us. 
The record public was quite accustomed to 
specially-named orchestral recording com- 
binations on different records, so it was 
decided to create a new band under which 
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to issue all these American dance record- 
ings, irrespectve of who played them. We 
had for some time been issuing a series of 
British acoustic recordings under the name 
of Hannan Dance Band—also a fictitious 
name, by the way, although an enter- 
prising Newcastle dance band promoter 
afterwards coolly appropriated the name, 
probably seeing some advertising value 
in it. 

This creation of a new dance band entity 
on records was nothing new. It had pre- 
cedents in practice from the very earliest 
phonograph days, with their London 
Military Band, London Concert Band, 
Prince’s Orchestra, Casino Orchestra and 
many others—all formed for the special 
purpose of recording and unknown out- 
side the studio, or rather, outside the 
gramophone public. The use of a number 
of different dance band organisations under 
the single name of Denza Dance Band was 
not a very far cry either, for those early 
recording combinations were rarely made 
up of the same players. 

To further the illusion, if readers will 
pardon the euphemism, the American 
recording numbers were replaced with 
English matrix numbers, thus defeating 
any ‘possible leakage of the fact (by com- 
parison with American trade papers) of 
their being electric recordings. I was asked 
to find a name, and hunting through 
musical terms’ struck “ cadenza” which, 
decapitated, was accepted as the name for 
the new band. Unfortunately, everyone 
had failed to notice that the name was also 
that of a popular composer, Luigi Denza, 
and a few months later the widow of the 
composer threatened an action at law. Hap- 
pily, however, this was amicably settled, for 
by that time we had created a valuable 
property in the Denza Dance Band. It is 
really remarkable that this was so, for 
assuredly never had any single dance band 
presented such a wide variety of combina- 
tion, style of performance, interpretation, 
or even quality of playing as this over its 
many records! In the 1927-8 catalogue 
there were no fewer than 44 records by 
the Denza Dance Band—only exceeded 
by Percival Mackey’s Band (English electric 
recordings) with 48 records. 

That, then, was the record which 
launched electric recording for us in this 
country and as such, despite its trifling 
character, becomes a gramophone © land- 
mark. But in view of the secretive manner 
of its issue little attention could have been 
paid to it, and I doubt whether a copy of 
it exists to-day. I fancy, too, that this is 
the first time the story has been told. 

Certainly, little importance was attached 
to it at the time, for it seemed but a small 
incident in so eventful a year. Other and 
bigger affairs were to engage our attention, 
but I will give, presently, merely for the 
sake of history, a list of some of our other 
“first”? electric recordings that fore- 
shadowed the possibilities of the system. 

But that modest dance record served to 
launch our electrically recorded records 
and though we were able to follow it up 
with other American recordings put out 
as the Denza Dance Band, they represented 
the sum total of our activities in this 
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direction until September, when we were 


_ able to spring a sensation—an American 


freak recording. 

H.M.V. were much more fortunate than 
ourselves, and I think it will be interesting, 
as justifiably noting what after all was the 
beginning of the greatest gramophone 
revolution of all, to give seme details of their 
first issues. These deserve special attention 
in my next chapter. 

There were two other 1925 incidents that 
reflected the growing activities of Columbia, 
developments which eventually led to the 
establishment of eighteen factories through- 
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By W. R. 


= RUT what do you play for pleasure?” 

asked a friend who is of the B per- 
suasion (the A’s are those who think ‘“‘ How 
Lovely to Work in Music!” and the B’s, 
those who temper that idea with the salt of 
“* jaded - critic” suggestion. Why not 
‘jaded __bankers,”’ ‘‘ jaded  dentists,”’ 
** jaded chemists ’? Jaded, my foot). The 
pleasure in relaxation after hard work, or 
that of seeking a re-affirmation of fading 
faith in mankind?. The Editor suggests that 
I set down some names (avoiding, if I can, 
the obvious top-notch classics) of works 
that are likely to hold, for a good many 
plain folk, lasting pleasure: with a few 
** reasons annexed,” as in the Catechism ; 
this after twenty-odd years of record review- 
ing and criticism—two quite different 
functions, about which I daren’t attempt to 
write until the big paper-rolls again revolve 
with full freedom. 

One man’s meat, of course... If the 
man be known to you, evaluation of his 
choice will not be difficult, against your 
own; if he be new to you, a fellow- 
traveller’s jotting may start you counting 


vour blessings again, or finding new ones. 


This is not a catalogue of Every Gentleman’s 
Library, or Required Reading Among 
Records: regard it as in part a pendant to 
last month’s article on old favourites: in 
other part, a small thanksgiving for toler- 
ably perdurable pleasures ; in small part, 
doubtless, a revelation of one man’s 
weaknesses of wit, will, or wisdom. Who 
so mad as to choose for another his ties, 
cigarettes, liquor, wife, or art? Not (as I 
have oft murmured, between the wars, 
international and discobolic) I. 

It were useless to attempt to hide my 
Pickwickian liking for ‘old friends, old 
wine” (though a new bottling now and 
again is not despised). I had better keep, as 
nearly as I can, to works still in the record 
catalogues. I need not fill space with 
numbers, but give the usual indications of 
the firm—H. (H.M.V.), C. (Col.), D. 
(Decca), etc. 

Divide pleasures, then, into perhaps three 
classes: fun, feeling and—a continuation or 
extension of No. 2—the depths. Sometimes 
1 and 2 can be combined, as often in men 
like Dvorak and Dohnanyi (but there are 
never enough of such composers for my 
liking). Mostly, however, by “fun” I 
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out the world. One was the acquisition of 
a controlling interest in the Carl Lindstrom 
Company, of Berlin (Parlophone and 
Odeon), and the Transoceanic Trading 
Company, of Amsterdam. The other was 
the launching of an Australian factory at 
Sydney, with a luncheon in August at the 
Savoy under the chairmanship of Sir 
Arthur Cocks, Agent-General for New 
South Wales, with the Agents-General for 
West Australia, South Australia, Queens- 
land and Tasmania present to add their 
blessings to the project. 
(To be continued.) 
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mean comicality. It happens that my 
record-groove has not lain in the light- 
music department, and I’m sure I must have 
missed many a pleasure, so, both before and 
after I bought one or two discs by one of the 
ripest of old-time comedians, the late 
Gilbert Childs (‘To think such things 
should happen in old Eng-e-land ”’ is one 
of my ‘comic-classics). For fun-plus-tech- 
nique, the two D’s named above stand as 
high as any I can think of. Dohnanyi’s 
Variations on a Nursery Tune (H.) may not 
be of the eternally-wearing persuasion, nor 
may one, every day of chafing life, be in the 
mood for the japes ; I remember that the 
first time I ever heard this work, I thought 
it pretentious. Is it witty, or only humour- 
ous? Perhaps the orchestral and harmonic 
skill swing it into the higher class, if the fun 
be voted only mild. I find much of the same 
technical wit in the F sharp minor suite, 
for some time missing from the H. list. 
(Please ! Also, some of his chamber music.) 
For a pretty bit of wheels-going-round, 
commend me the Rondo from this work. 
Dvorak is one of the most congenially 
rounded souls, because he has both un- 
buttoned fun, and occasional depth: the 
latter, as in that grand last quartet, Op. ‘106 
(D.—See September, 1941, page 63: slow 
movement). 

To that eternal sparkler Haydn I often 
turn for refreshment: in no classic does the 
pleasure so much hang (for me) on diversity 
of technique. There is nobody like Haydn 
to cajole or terrify students into a proper 
frame of mind for the appreciation of “ the 
classics,” or to afford better texts for the 
abuse of easy-book writers who try to pre- 
tend that fine symphonies can be, or ever 
were, built on neat little formula-plans, 
“which see annexed.” See, my grand- 
mother ! I have spent half a life-time trying 
to get students to see that the greatest 
** classics,” who might have been expected 
to obey the Rules, played, as they grew up, 
Old Harry with them: Bach, and Haydn, 
perhaps (as pioneers) may be named, at the 
two ends of their century. That makes 
trouble for earnest students: which is good 
for them ; and for the rest of us, it spells 
the only life worth living, that of freedom. 

So I think of Bach’s fun, as in the B minor 
suite’s finale (H.; C.), and Haydn’s, as in 
nearly every finale he ever wrote, and 
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many of the first movements, too. Think of 
the finales in the Clock (H.), Surprise, London 
(H.) ; the great Op. 76 half-dozen (H., 
Haydn Society: but we need many more 
single quartets, cheaply. Please !). 

But I intended to keep off classics. 
Sorry. That means barring Brahms, to 
whom I turn for the depths more often 
than to any other single composer. Once I 
contemplated a series to be generally 
entitled The Beauties of . .. various composers. 
Maybe that will get written some day. 
Meanwhile, for these parched days, I pass 
on a hopeful suggestion: as Cap’n Cuttle 
would say, overhaul your Brahms, and 
when found, make a note of his comfort : 
such I hope you too may find it—in the 
slow movements of the symphonies, in the 
clarinet quintet (H.; older, C), in the 
piano quartet in C minor, Op. 60 (C.), 
and (alas that I cannot attach any letter 
after the titles) the Song of Destiny and 
Requiem. (Letters, please !) 

French music, now: why neglected? 
(I think the word is fairly used.) I wanted 
more d’Indy and Fauré. The bits of d’Indy 
fled, but there is still one of my favourite 
recreations, Fauré’s fiddle sonata in A (H). 
If you want a taster, get the two movements 
on DB3178. Should these have no flavour 
for you, and find no favour, let me depart 
for ever from your presence—or vice versa. 
as the case may be. I said that d’Indy had 
fled: but I find the Mountain Song symphony 
remains (both D. and C.). If you can relish 
a sort of repetitiveness that is not tiresome 
(to me, who quickly tire of most sorts), this 
seems a fair, if not transcendent, sample to 
try. But the chamber music of both d’Indy 
and Fauré is what I chiefly like in them. 

Romance, richly laid on, enwraps the 
Bax Quartet in G, which D. has recently 
produced, replacing the old N.G.S. set 
that I got into the list. Everyone realises 
how akin the first movement is to Dvorak’s 
spirit, but I’m curious to know why no one 
seems to care to refer to the quotations from 
Elgar in the work (which is dedicated to E.), 
or to identify them. A nice little competition 
for a Society’s evening? With Bax as 
Master of the King’s Music, may we not 
now hope for a recording of at least one of 
his symphonies? The slow movement of 
this G major quartet is a real consoler. So 
is such of Delius. I wish I cou'd name 
more moderns who either comfort or 
convince—or, for that matter, come the 
comic. But the secret-society conditions of 
so much present-day music seem so opposed 
to the ways of the old-timers, who held 
their art always.open to mankind. Instead 
of their humanities, we are offered a 
cryptic, hermetic art. Thus few moderns 
are in my “playing for pleasure” list. 
One thoughtful reader suggested that the 
finale of the recently recorded (C.) Ireland 
concerto may be the modern equivalent 
of Haydn’s high-kicking. That’s an idea! 
Try it, and see how it strikes you. 

Of course, the Elgar touch is potent 
still: less so (for me, personally) in Gerontius 
(it was once recorded: do you remember 
that dim distant day?) ; unfailingly, in the 
fiddle concerto (H. But I want Semmons 
again—his C. recording is old: did you 
hear him broadcast it in March?—at the 
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top of his form: but he needs the finest 
orchestra and conductor too). I realise 
better than I did twenty years ago why 
Elgar strikes on so few foreign boxes. It 
was hard lines to be writing symphonies 
around 1910, for which (the fantasies of 
the years, not the symphony) we are now 
paying so dearly. 

The Elgar touch fersists—mostly, I 
think, unconsciously—in the best of our 
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A= any English musician what he knows 
about the music of our Soviet allies and 
the odds are about seven to one that he 
will answer, ‘‘ Oh, Shostakovich, you know. 
And that old chap, Myaskovsky, who 
writes innumerable symphonies. And the 
fellow who wrote the iron-foundry thing— 
Mossolov,”’ and that he will then, or very 
soon after, stick. No, we know very little 
about contemporary Russian music. And 
there are numerous reasons for our ignor- 
ance: not political prejudice so much as 
commercial reasons, the chief of them being 
neglect by the Russians themselves to push 
the sales of their’ scores and gramophone 
records in Western Europe. This neglect— 
often infuriating to those of us who have 
been anxious to get to know the work of 
Soviet musicians—was by no means entirely 
due to lack of business sense on the part of 
the State Publishing house ; sheer indiffer- 
ence, I suspect, played a big part—simple 
indifference to what musicians outside the 
U.S.S.R. might think. And that leads us 
straight to the main characteristic of Soviet 
music, particularly during the last ten 
years : its self-centredness. 

Soviet music is self-centred and self- 
sufficient—but by no means self-satisfied : 
on the contrary, it is intensely self-critical— 
because it has a special problem or set of 
problems to cope with and is exclusively 
pre-occupied with finding the solution. The 
problem was posed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which treats music and musicians very 
handsomely but, paying the pipers, insists 
on its right to call the tunes. Being a 
government of the people, it insists on music 
for the people, not music for intellectuals, 
for those with highly trained ears and sophis- 
ticated tastes. It insists that Soviet music 
shall be lyrical and melodious, that it shall 
be the expression of real feeling, and of 
joyous or heroic or optimistic feeling rather 
than of personal, subjective brooding. Now 
these conditions are quite foreign to our 
conception of the circumstances in which a 
creative artist should work, and they have 
exercised an almost crippling restraint on 
such talented musicians as Shostakovich 
and Knipner, to say nothing of their 
limiting effect on Shebalin, Khachaturyan 
and many others; yet the Russian mind 
loves a problem, and this problem must be 
a very congenial one to every Sovict 
musician. But it is easy to see how its 
existence, how the “‘ music for the masses ” 
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younger end: most of them not so young 
now that they have lived into the second 
world war. Bliss has the lighter end of it 
(Clarinet Quintet, D.), Moeran the deeper, 
in a movement here and there of his 
chamber writing (Trio, C.). Yet his 
motive powers are so strikingly different 
from Elgar’s. The creative wind bloweth 
where it listeth : so long as a zephyr, even, 
is felt on the face, we can go forward in hope. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
ABRAHAM 


ideal has tended to make the Soviet 
musician somewhat indifferent to the views 
of his Western colleagues. There was a 
time, in the 1920’s, when Soviet musicians 
were keenly interested in the music of the 
West, particularly that of Central Europe ; 
those were the days of Mossolov’s Piano 
Concerto and his celebrated ‘“ Iron 
Foundry.’ and they ended spectacularly in 
1934 ‘with Shostakovich’s ‘“‘ The Lady 
Macbeth of Mtsensk.” Since then the 
Soviet composer listens at his peril to 
** advanced ” modern music, for if he gets 
any of its influences into his system the 
best thing he can do is to get them out 
again as quickly as possible ; if he picks up 
more than a certain amount of harmonic 
spiciness he ix liable to be accused of being 
a mere “ formalist,” the most damaging 
thing you can call him. 

But the good Soviet composer doesn’t 
want to listen to these not-very-sirenlike 
voices, or to live a riotously intellectual 
musical life. Whether he is writing ‘‘ mass- 
songs”? for the workers and Red Army 
songs and marches, and songs for the youth 
organisations, or whether he is creating 
monumental choral symphonies and lyrical 
string quartets, he is producing music for 
the people, his people, the people of the 
U.S.S.R., music to entertain or inspire 
them if not actually for them to sing or 
play. It is likely to mean something to 
similar people outside the U.S.S.R., he 
thinks, but whether or not it interests the 
ordinary so-called ‘‘ musical publics” of 
other Jands is no concern of his. Even 
from the material aspect of publication, 
the State Music Publishing House has 
probably been far more concerned with 
mecting the vast home demands on its 
production than with pushing its wares in 
foreign markets, except in so far as was 
necessary for propaganda purposes. 

If the Russian musician before the war 
looked anywhere away from the job in 
hand, it was not westward to the “‘bourgeois 
and capitalist ’ world but eastward to the 
native peoples of the Caucasian and 
Asiatic Republics of the Soviet Union. 
Each of these autonomous races—the 
Uzbeks, the Tajiks, the Turkomans, the 
Armenians, the “Bashkirs, and the rest— 
has its own folk-music, and the central 
government, like the local governments of 
the separate States, has - followed an 
enlightened policy of encouraging all these 
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native cultures and of not attempting to 
impose forms of “‘ Russian ”’ culture from 
Moscow. These non-Russian peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. have their own national theatres; 
their outstanding executive artists—singers 
and actors and instrumentalists alike—are 
officially honoured just like Russian artists; 
their composers are encouraged to write 
operas on native themes (in both the musical 
and non-musical senses of the word). It is 
all part of the general policy of looking 
inward, of providing art for the people 
immediately at hand, art that is natural ‘to 
them and that they can understand. But 
it has had this consequence, that Russian 
musicians, finding it inadvisable to look 
westward have looked eastward and devoted 
a great deal of attention to study of the 
music of these Caucasian and Asiatic 
peoples. This study has resulted not only 
in a number of interesting monographs but 
in a considerable quantity of music evolved 
from oriental musical idioms : such works as 
Shekhter’s ‘‘ Turkmenia ” and Knipper’s 
orchestral suites ‘* Vanch” and “ Stalin- 
abad.” ‘“‘ But is there anything new in 
that ? ’? someone may be asking. ‘‘ Hasn’t 
a certain amount of orientalism always been 
one of the most attractive ingredients of 
Russian music ?”’ ‘To which the reply is 
that the genuine orientalism of, say, 
““Vanch”’ differs from the pseudo- 
orientalism of ‘‘ Scheherazade” as a 
Hebridean folk-song differs from Max 
Bruch’s Scottish Fantasia. The orientalism 
of the Russian classics is either pure fake or 
the genuine article more or less conven- 
tionally Russified ; the oriental essays of 
composers like Knipper and Shekhter and 
Khachaturyan are the fruit of their attempts 
to saturate themselves in Asiatic folk- 
music, in these cases the music of the 
Tajiks and Turkomans and Caucasians, 
and to evolve from it a higher type of 
musical organism playable by ordinary 
Western instruments or orchestras yet 
otherwise free from the conventions of 
European music. Of the three composers 
I have mentioned I should say that Knipper 
has been the most successful in this, 
Khachaturyan the least. 

Next to this interest in the music of the 
non-Russian peoples of the U.S.S.R., the 
most characteristic product of contemporary 
Russian’ music is a vast, epic type of 
symphony for chorus and_ orchestra, 
spiritually descended from Beethoven’s 
Ninth, Berlioz’s Symphonie funébre et triomphale 
and the symphonies of Mahler (which 
enjoyed considerable popularity in Russia 
before the present war). These symphonies 
—Shaporin’s, Knipper’s ‘ Far Eastern” 
and ‘‘ Komsomol,”? Shebalin’s and Shos- 
takovich’s ‘‘ Lenin” symphonies and the 
rest of them—may not be better music than 
the dexterous productions of, say, Shos- 
takovich in his earlier days (the First 
Symphony and Piano Concerto) but they 
are much more truly representative of the 
ideals of Soviet music to-day. The epic, the 
heroic, the monumental: these are the 
highest aims of the good Soviet composer. 
If he feels them to be beyond him, he must 
content himself with being lyrical. Natur- 
ally, then, he is most successful if his own 
natural tendency is to the simple and 
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melodious ; ‘clever’? composers like 
Shostakovich and Prokofiev and Knipper, 
composers who have been obliged to sit on 
their intellectual safety-valves, are obviously 
ill at ease under these conditions. The 
successful men are the Gliéres and Myas- 
kovskys and Shaporins in the older genera- 
tion, and the Shebalins and Kabalevskys 
and Dzerzhinskys in the younger—musicians 
who, as Richard Strauss is said to have 
remarked of himself: when he was writing 
the “ Alpine ” Symphony, “ wish to give 
music as a cow gives milk”? ;_ when Shos- 
takovich tries to do that, as in his Fifth 
Symphony and some of his more recent 
chamber-music, he is liable to produce 
milk adulterated with chalk and water. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, so many of 
us in this country have lost our taste for 
milk ; like Nebuchadnezzar’s diet of grass, 
“it may be wholesome, but it is not good.” 
We are accustomed to stronger liquors and 
we generally find Soviet music most 
palatable when the composer has contrived 
to drop in a spot of vodka on the sly. Which 
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Hallé Orchestra (Constant Lambert) : 
“ Comus ” Ballet Music (Purcell, arr. 
Lambert). Columbia, DX1076, 7 (12ins., 
11s. 6d.) 

A large number of short extracts, nearly 
all of them unfamiliar to me, and so the 
more welcomed. I have no information as 
to the plot of the work, but presume it 
follows the Miltonic masque of 1634, for 
which the music was written by Henry 
Lawes: Purcell not having the luck to be 
born in time for that job. There is obvious 
scope for pomp and fantasy in the story of 
the pagan god who gives travellers a 
draught that changes their heads to those of 
wild beasts. Comus, in a shepherd’s guise, 
waylays the Lady whose Brothers seek her, 
armed with a magical root of protection. 
The wild rout of Comus and his creatures 
seeking to entice the Lady is dispersed by 
the Brothers, who need yet more aid—that 
of Sabrina, goddess of the Severn, to com- 
plete her final freeing. 

The orchestration is piquant: in things 
like the chipper trumpet-stuff at the end 
of side 2, the effect is quite delicious. The 
recording makes the most of the instru- 
mentation’s clarity and sparkle. For such 
music it seems to me almost ideal. 

The start of side 2 is a very short bit of 
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is a pity. Not (I think) because we have 
debased our tastes and ruined our palates, 
but because our distaste for musical milk 
is a hindrance to our appreciation of the 
music of a people whose culture it is most 
important that we should understand. The 
best remedy—as in most cases of lack of 
musical understanding—is that constant 
re-hearing which only the gramophone 
makes possible. So far all too little serious 
Soviet music has been available to gramo- 
philes in this country: the list includes only 
a small group of works by Shostakovich (the 
First Symphony, the Piano Concerto, a 
couple of dances from his ballet “‘ The Age 
of Gold’ and one of the piano Preludes, 
Op. 34), Mossolov’s “Iron Foundry,” 
Kabalevsky’s C major Piano Sonatina, one 
or two songs from Dzerzhinsky’s operas and 
Prokofiev’s ‘‘ Alexander Nevsky,” and the 
latter’s “‘ Peter and the Wolf.” 

(We have just heard that E.M.G. Hand- 
made Gramophones of Grape Street have 
supplied the British Embassy at Kuibishev 
with one of their D.R.4. machines.—Ed.) 


NOTES 
FIRST REVIEWS 


Purcell’s chromatic mysteriousness. The 
succeeding extract takes us into the open- 
hearted English tune-weaving, that has 
an affectionate cordiality which I hope our 
native art will never lose. If anything, the 
pieces are almost too short: but Purcell 
knew how to make swift effects; his 
adventurous mind went straight to the 
point he sought. He could be trite, but it 
is remarkable how often he brings off a 
rounded scene in a few bars. Mr. Lambert 
has strongly seconded him—perhaps, in 
some places (e.g., the middle of side 3), so 
far as to alter the scale of values a little: 
but never to Purcell’s disparagement. 
The last side contains some of the trumpet- 
and-drum arrogance that then. went so 
well with the spirit of “‘ Britons, strike 
home!” and the like. . After. it: there is.a 
bit of the rising chromaticism of the con- 


jurer’s music in The Indian Queen. A hearty 


strain of pomp brings to its end a happy new 

suite from what seems to be an ever-open 

treasury of good tunes. 

Moura Lympany (piano): Preludes 
Nos. 7, E flat major. 8, C minor. 
10, E flat minor. 12, C major, from 


“ Twenty-four Preludes” (Rach- 
maninov). Decca Kui026 (12 in., 
4s. 10$d.). 


The opus numbers are respectively 23, 
Nos. 6, 7 and 9; and Op. 32, No. 1. 
These I have not heard for quite a time: 
some of them, since I first discovered that 
there were other Preludes besides THE. 
Nothing takes my mind back more sweetly 
than No. 7 to the amiably decorated riches 
of later-century German romance; the 
double-note impulse of No. 10 reminds one 
of the elegant studies of MacDowell 
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(derived, of course, from his training in the 
school of Raff) ; No. 8 uses an attractive 
dispersed figuration, with a hint of rather 
wilder romanticism, and of those insistent 
phrases that the composer uses so effectively 
in other such pieces. The last is a full- 
throated hard-riding crier, that sets the 
blood racing. This player, whom I have not 
before heard on records, seems to give an 
excellent account of the music, and, with 
the trifling exception of a slight tubbiness in 
the bass, to be fitly recorded: she finds a 
bright, clear and flowing type of tone, 
without any attempts to over-stress the 
sentiment or over-push any ding-dong 
phrases (one of the temptations, in this 
kind of older-fashioned brevity, where the 
effects must be made in a few strokes, 
within so short a time). The music is of the 
easy-going kind that, contriving swift 
impressions in about a couple of minutes, 
rarely aims at more than superficial 
(though how craftsmanlike !) strokes. The 
preludes, even if but the small change of a 
musical mind, provide assured moments of 
quite vivid pleasure—perhaps most surely 
to those who look and listen back a genera- 
tion or two, hearing them in the glow of 
youth’s enhancement. 


Fleet Street Choir (T. B. Lawrence): 
Mass for Five Voices (Byrd). Decca 
K1058, 9, 60 (12 in., 14s. 7$d.). Score, 
Stainer & Bell. 

Only the other day I was asking for more 
choral music, of any kind. Here is a welcome 
addition to our store, from the peak of the 
16th century, sung in the purity of un- 
accompanied art by an accomplished and 
travelled choir, one which did ambassa- 
dorial work before the war. There are but 
three known masses by Byrd (1542 or 3— 
1623) ; he was a Catholic, and the Latin 
Mass was of course then prohibited. The 
date of printing is probably about or after 
1588. There was a good deal of quiet 
observance of Catholic practice in country 
houses ; there the level of musical cultiva- 
tion would as a rule make it quite possible 
to sing, with one or two voices to a part, 
such music as this (constantly one thinks of 
modern cultural comparisons... ). 

The other two masses are in three and 
four parts respectively. The fifth voice 
allows particular richness, and additional 
effects of imitation and _ contrapuntal 
attack. 

Just over a century ago this work (for 
sopranos, altos, tenors in two parts, and 
basses) was first printed in ordinary “‘score”’ 
—al]l the parts underneath each other: 
before that, only the separate voice-parts 
existed ; and herein lies an important 
consideration: the singers in older days 
had before them only their own part ; this 
was not just successive notes of each chord 
(as in a hymn-tune) : each part was free in 
melody, rhyihm and accentuation, to 
express the meaning of the words and 
weave its counterpoint ; the singer did not 
see the other singers’ parts—might even 
never have seen them. His one line of notes, 
rising and falling, built up by the composer 
with a knowledge of the whole, was seen 
by the singer as a separate piece of shaping. 
Yet in rehearsal the singer must show high 
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intelligence, as must the conductor in 
realising, and conveying to each of the 
* parts,” the composer’s intention in his 
weavings. There must be high individual 
vitality in each part, yet the whole must be 
moulded to a unity. The stiff regular 
barring we know had no part in the com- 
poser’s conception of such music. ‘“ Four 
in a bar” had no purpose for him ;_bar- 
lines were merely inserted here and there 
as guides, not straight-jackets. The question 
was, how best to shape the phrases, in 
length, in rise and fall, in the stressing of 
various words either by their note-length 
or their position and accent, in syncopation, 
in their rhythm over against the rhythm of 
other parts, so as to build his music into this 
(to us) very complex degree of variety-in- 
unity expressiveness. Broadly speaking, 
there is truer word-fitting in each part than 
in a modern part-song ; but as we hear all 
the parts at once, we are so apt to think in 
terms of vertical harmony—chords—not, 
as the composer thought, in those of woven 
free parts. There are chordal passages, 
which come as a rule in fine, strong contrast 
to the counterpoint: several examples will 
be heard here—e.g., on the first side, at 
“gratias agimus” in the Gloria; at 
** Confiteor,”’ near the end of the Credo. 
Many instances will also be noted of Byrd’s 
use of three or four voices, as relief from the 
full five (some effective three-part work, 
e.g., at “ Et in spiritum sanctum ”—Credo). 

Byrd sets all the liturgical matter, not, 
as in older works, omitting the Kyrie and 
parts of the Credo; but he does so more 
compactly than some other practitioners. 
Two other points may be mentioned: the 
music’s using the modal, not the modern 
major- and minor-scale arrangements of 
notes to form a “‘ key ” ; and the impression, 
common until one gets what I might call the 
perspective of such music, that the same, 
the quiet rhythm of the words: a touching, 
or similar phrases, occur a good deak, as 
material for brief treatment. It is indeed in 
this aspect of texture as strength (rather than 
what we now think of as “tunes” or 
“rhythms ”’) that the older music needs 
getting used to ; and it can be realised how 
much the singers get out of it, that is not so 
quickly accessible to hearers. But there 
need be no divisions between them, as to 
realisation of the spiritual aim and achieve- 
ment of such music. 

The movements comprise Kyrie, Gloria 
(first disc); Credo (second); Sanctus, 
Benedictus, Agnus Dei (last). The English 
words will be familiar enough: <prie 
(Lord, have mercy upon us; Christ, 
have mercy upon us; Lord, have mercy 
upon us”’) ; Gloria in excelsis (‘‘ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace to 
men of good will,” etc. Note that the words 
begin with ‘‘ Et in terra pax,” the first 
phrase being, in service use, intoned to the 
plainsong ; this holds also for the Credo, 
which begins with “ Patrem omnipo- 
tentem ’”—“ the Father Almighty”). The 
Creed (as in the Anglican use) is of course the 
longest movement ; the Benedictus (‘“Blessed 
is He that cometh in the name of the Lord’’) 
is very short, and the concluding Agnus 
(“O Lamb of God, that beareth the sins 
of the world, give us Thy peace’) is but 
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three dozen bars (in the modern free-barred, 
unequal length, way). The Gloria and 
Credo give the widest scope for diverse 
attacks. At ‘‘ Qui propter ” in the former 
you will notice the rich change of feeling, 
after the free-rolling waves (including one 
or two melismas—many notes to a syllable : 
e.g., basses at “‘de Deo vero,” about a 
third of the way on side 3; here three 
parts only are used, for a spell: then three 
others. At “ crucifixus ” all the five enter). 
The change at “‘ Et resurrexit ” is another 
fine moment. Here we find one of Byrd’s 
simple fittings of melodic act to word—the 
rise at ‘‘et ascendit.” There is a fine 
passage with ample melody just before the 
full entry at “‘ Et unam ” (a short way past 
the middle of side 4). The tiny climax in the 
Benedictus at “‘ Osanna in excelsis” (the 
only high treble E, save one early one. 
comes at “cel ’’) is a beautiful example of 
perfect placing ; and a few hea“ings of the 
opening of the Agnus will make one feel, 
better than any ar-ount of description, the 
nature of prayer, in the mind an‘ spirit of 
Byrd. The several solemn parazraphs in 
this movement are marked by fresh chordai 
attacks, and the last section, at ‘*‘ Dona 
nobis pacem,”’ with its fresh hope (as we 
may feel), fits melodically its gentle sweep to 
the quiet rhythm 0. 2:2 words: a touchirs 
even mystical, end to . work into which it 
is worth while to enter, alike for the 
understanding of the peaks of English 
worship-music, and for tna. strengthening 
of the heart that many can still find in the 
timeless pursuit of the good of the individual 
soul. W.R.A, 
SONGS 

Richard Tauber (tenor) with Orchestra. 

My Love for You (King-Tosti) and 

White Wings (Grey-Moszkowski) Parlo- 

phone RO20511 (10ins., 5s. gd.). 

A comparison of these two records gives 
proof, if any were needed, of the infinite 
superiority of studio disc recording over 
the film sound-track method. 

Tauber’s singing of White Wings and that 
standing recording dish Tosti’s Ideale, calls 
for no new comment on this famous artist’s 
ease and charm. They are melodious and 
the accompaniments are done very prettily. 
Two typical Taubers. Tasty but trifling for 
a great singer. The recording is excellent. 
Sergei Lemeshev (tenor) La Donna @ 

mobile and Questa O Quella (Verdi). 

Decca F810g (10 ins., 3s. o$d.). 

This Russian disc suffers badly from the 
coarseness of the film recording. Lemeshev’s 
voice is fine and free. Vigorous without the 
tightness that grips most operatic tenors, 
but it is hard to tell from these examples 
whether he is over-recorded or going all 
out. I suspect the former, for he has some 
nice little bits in Questa that are reminiscent 
of the silky Sobinov. ‘‘ Sung in Russian ” 
makes very little difference. I should not 
have known it for Russian: but my own 
acquaintance with that difficult language 
is, I fear, limited. 

he record is interesting but must be 
accepted as the best that could be done 
from a sound track. The accompaniment 
to Questa o quella is abruptly closed down 
a few bars before the end, as if the Duke 
had suddenly gone “‘ off the air.” H.C.R. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Lucky Millinder and His Orch. (Am. N.) 
**** Trouble In Mind (Jones) (v by Rossetta 
Tharpe) (Am. Decca 69437) 

**** Big Fat Mama (Millinder, Simon) (v by 
Trevor Bacon) (Am. Decca 69706) 
(Brunswick 03295—3s. 114d.) 

Millinder directing : 

69437—George James, Billy Bowen (altos) ; 
Stafford Simon, Ernest Bruce (tens) ; William Scott, 
Archie Johnson, Nelson Bryan (¢pis); George 
Stevenson, Don Cole, Eli Robinson (¢mbs) ; William 
Doggett (p); Rosetta Tharpe, Trevor Bacon (g) ; 
Abe Bolar (b); Dave Francis (ds). Recorded June 


27, 1941. 
69706--James, Ted Barnett (altos); Simon, 


Bruce (tens) ; Scott, Johnson, Bryan (pis); Steven- 
son, Floyd Brody, Edward Moran (imbs,; Doggett 
(p); Bacon \g); Bolar (6); Francis (ds). Recorded 
September 5, 1941. 

‘Many of you will remember “ Lucky ” 
—or to give him his proper name, Lucius— 
Millinder as the personality showman who took 
over in 1934 from Baron Lee the fronting of 
Mills’s Blue Rhythm Band, many of whose 
records were released here on H.M.V., Vocalion 
Columbia and Parlophone. 

After the Blue Rhythm Combination broke 
up in 1938, Millinder formed various bands of 
his own. During 1940 one played inter- 
mittently at Harlem’s famous Savoy ballroom, 
but generally speaking their success was not 
unduely conspicuous. 

Now, however, the volatile ‘‘ Lucky ’ 
to be coming into his own again. 

And he deserves it. Not only has he this 
time a good band; he is also using it in the 

‘right way for the right kind of music—music 
which takes us back from the superficial 
dexterity of swing to the more sincere simplicity 
of jazz. 

Maybe, at first, some will find it a little 
difficult to reconcile the word sincere with such 
a frivolous song as Big Fat Mama, with its 
naive risquéness, but it is in this frivolousness 
that its sincerity lies. It is so genuinely typical 
of the negro folk music which is the basis of 
true jazz. 

And much the same may be said of the 
performance, with Trevor Bacon’s artless, but 
characteristic, singing. 

Equally typical as regards both tune and its 
performance is the melancholy blues type of 
song ** Trouble in My Mind.” 

In this record the singer is Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe a blues vocalist whom you may know 
from her recordings of among other songs, 
“God Don’t Like It’ and “‘ I Looked Down 
the Line” (Brunswick 02784). She may not 
be a Bessie Smith, but she’s not so far off the 
next best thing. 


> 


seems 


Jimmy Noone and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

**** Bump It (The Bumps) (Noone, Williams) 
(Am. Decca 62832) 

**** Four or Five Times (Hellman, Guy) (v) 

(Am. Decca 62833) (Brunswick 03303— 


gs. 114d.) 
Noone (clart) with Pete Brown (alio); Charles 
Shavers (tpt); Frank Smith H oY Bunn 
(g); Wellman Braud (6b); O’Neil Spencer 


(ds, vocalist). Recorded December, 1937. 


Originally on Vocalion Seog, these two 
sides were re-issued last month on the above 
disc in what.Brunswick describe as the ‘‘Golden 
Era Jazz Series.” 

Experience has taught me to be very wary 
of these old-time jazz series. Too often they 
are made an excuse for issuing or re-issuing 
records which, interesting as they may be 
historically, are too crude musically to sound 
anything but rather distressing. 

But these two performances are the exceptions 
which prove what has become almost a rule. 

Since they were recorded in 1937 I am won- 
dering just how much right they can claim to 
have to bé in a “Golden Era” series. The 
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majority of jazz connoisseurs will tell you that 
what is known as the Golden Era ended round 
about 1930 or 1931. 

Anyway, be that as it may, both titles are 
timely reminders to all those diehards who 
think it smart to profess that the real Golden 
Era of jazz finished in 1931, that technique, 
bred of experience, can mean something to 
jazz. It can give it a sense of artistry without 
in any way destroying its character. And in 
this case it has. 

Even Jimmy Noone seems to have ironed 
out much of that heavy vibrato which, for all 
the characteristic fervour it was meant to 
convey, was anything but pleasant; and the 
real feeling and understanding in Shaver’s 
trumpet, Bunn’s imaginative and forcefully 
expressed guitar, and Pete Brown’s perhaps less 
cultured, but delightfully lyrical and equally 
expressive alto could hardly have meant so 
much had they not acquired the sense of taste 
which often became apparent in true jazz only 
in more recent years. 


JAZZ 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 














DECCA 


Louis Orchestra 


(Am. N.) 
*#*%* Wolverine Blues (Jelly Roll Morton) 
(Am. Decca 67324) 
**#** Cut Off My Legs and Call Me “Shorty” 
(v) (Am. Decca 67650) 
(Decca F8099—3s. 03d.) 


Armstrong and His 


67324—Armstrong (tpt) with Rupert Cole, Charles 
Holmes (altos); Joseph Garland, Bingie Madison 
(tens); Shelton Hemphill, Bernard Flood, ‘‘ Red °’ 
Allen (¢pts); Wilbur de Paris, George Washington, 
Jay C. gginbotham (fmbs); Luis Russell ,?) ; 
Lee Blair (g); George ** Pop *’ Foster (b); Sidney 
Catett (ds). Recorded March 14, 1940. 

67650—Armstrong (tpt, voc) with Cole alto); 
Garland (ten); Higginbotham (émb); rhythm as 
above, Recorded May 1, 194°, 4 


As it would be too much to hope that it 
could be the dawn of a new era I can only 
presume it to be a flash in the pan, but here is 
our Louis back playing as near real jazz as 
we have had from him since the good old days. 

** Wolverinz Blues”? is a blues only in name 
It is a fastish 32-bar chorus piece with, in both 
tune and. performance, much of the flavour of 
the old New Orleans street parade band music. 

The band is the Luis Russell combination 
which Louis has used on and off for many 
years now. It plays with a finish that will 
come as a happy surprise to those who know it 
only from such older Parlophone recordings as 
Jersey Lightning, Louisiana Swing. Panama, etc. 
Its execution is much cleaner,-its tone and (fora 
change) intonation are almost beyond reproach. 

But none of this has prevented it from pro- 
ducing the spirit of true jazz. 

Somebody—possibly | Madison—plays a 
grand clarinet solo, there is an excellent 
passage by Charlie Holmes on his alto, and 
the three trumpet choruses at the end are 
Louis, with his glorious tone, at his very best. 

The coupling is just a little 8-bar chorus 
nonsense song. But it is as typical of jazz as it 
is good material for that ginny voice of Louis’s. 
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A typical specimen of the words is the chorus 
—and there are four on similar lines—which 
runs : 


Well now, starch my shirt if it ain’t old Gert. 

Come on, babe, standa here, and let me have the dirt. 

Now you said you had twins the last time you 
Seen us. 

Well, chop off my arms and call me Venus. 


Foolish, but it’s fun, as they say ; though of 
course it’s the way Louis and the seven bright 
lads from the Russell aggregation put it over 
that makes it. 

You’ll love, too, the catchy little four-bar 
link, played every time with a swing such as one 
seldom hears, with which the band connects 
up the chorus, just as you are sure to enjoy 
Holmes’s alto solo and Louis’s two grand 
trumpet choruses. 


PARLOPHONE 





Harry James and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Jeffries’ Blues (Matthews) (Am. Columbia 
CO30331) 
*** Sharp as a Tack (Rains) (Am. Columbia 
CO30332) 
(Parlophone R2841—4s. 8d.). 

James (ip) with Vido Musso, Claude Lakey, Sam 
Morowitz, Chuck Gentry (reeds); Claude Bowen, 
Al Stearns (tts) ; Dalton Rizzotto, Hoyt Bohannon, 
Harry Rodgers (imbs) ; Al Lerner (pno) ; Ben Heller 
(g); Thurman Teague (6); Micky Scrima (ds). 
Recorded June, 1941. 

According to the personnel as received from 
Victor in America there are, in addition to the 
above, four violins and a ’cello in the band, 
but I have cut out their names because I can’t 
hear them. 

Which is all to the good. 

These records, especially Jeffries Blues, may 
be more in the nature of swing than jazz, but 
that would be no excuse for having strings 
which seldom sound right in music of this sort 
anyway. 

Sharp as a Tack is the better side. One of 
that simple kind of tunes, made up of just one 
simple riff, it swings comfortably at its nice 
easy tempo. 

In a band which has all the finished efficiency, 
both individually and collectively, that has 
become a sine qua non of all the better American 
swing combinations, the saxophone team 
stands out as a high spot both for what it does 
and the way it does it. But that says nothing 
against Vido Musso’s tenor, Micky Scrima’s 
swell drumming, or the maestic’s trumpet, 
the virtuosity of which is none the less apparent 
or acceptable because it isn’t hurled at you. 

In fact, all round three minutes of swing 
that comes a good deal nearer than usual to 
being good jazz. 

The faster Jeffries Blues is conspicuous for 
Al Lerner’s comely piano solo and more good 
work by Vido Musso’s tenor, Micky Scrima’s 
again fine drumming and the technical brilliance 
of James’s trumpet, but taken as a whole it is 
too noisily exhibitionistic to be looked upon as 
much more than just another example of that 
thing called swing. 








ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. altosaxophone m +» mellophone 
b string bass N +. negro artists(s) 
bar .. baritone sax ? piano 
bjo .. banjo ten tenor sax 
cl. +=clarinet tmp trumpet 
ds .. drums trmb trombone 
fl .. flute vin violin 
8 +. guitar zvl .. xylophone 
v.. vocal refrain 
Am .. American Artist(s) recorded in America. 
t+ .. Reviewed from American pressing, 


Not received. 


Note: Where known, the date of early recording 
is given after the matrix number. 


Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 
title to enable readers to see at a glance th ‘ reviewer’s 
opinion as to the respective merits of tLe various 
recordings. 
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Harry Parry’s Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 
** Basin Street Ball (La Marr, Spencer 
Williams) (v by Doreen Villiers and 
Benny Lce) (Parlophone CE10923) 
** Blue Prelude (Jenkins, Bishop) (v_ by 
Benny Lee) (Parlophone CE10924) 
(Parlophone R2840—4s. 8d.) 
(ten); Roy Marsh 
Lauderic Caton 
Richards (ds). 


Parry (clart) with Reg. Dare 
(vibres); Tommy Pollard (p, ; 
(g); Charlie Short (b); Bobby 
Recorded March 27, 1942. 

Both sides are obviously attempts by Harry 
Parry to give his sextet a new flavour by, in 
the case of Basin Street Ball, something a little 
different in the way of material, and, in the 
case of Blue Prelude, an unexpected treatment. 

A laudable endeavour at any time, and 
especially so as regards this group which has 
for too long adhered too closely to its original 
methods. But new approaches are best left 
alone unless one is sure they will come off. 

Flugel horn player Joe Bishop’s slow Blue 
Prelude comes in the category of vocal records. 
It is made a showcase for Benny Lee, and for 
all his original style Benny somehow does not 
quite manage to carry the atmosphere of 
unrelieved nostalgia entirely convincingly. In 
consequence the record, which could have 
been electrically gripping, is only rather 
negative. 

Basin Street Ball is an early. but hitherto 
unheard, composition by Spencer Williams. 
For 2 man who felt enough of the soul of the 
South to write Basin Street Blues, Basin Street 
Ball is pretty far from home. In fact, it’s about 
three thousand miles away, somewhere in 
Ireland, and Irish jigs are not exactly in keeping 
with the spirit of New Orleans. 

The performance is about what you might 
expect from this sextet playing such a tune. 


REGAL ZONOPHONE 





Teddy Powell and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Straight Eight Boogie (Bob Mersey) (Am. 
Bluebird OAo62711) 
*** Ode to Spring (Bob Mersey) (Am. Bluebird 
OA063808) 
(Regal - Zono MR3629 — 2s. 104d.) 
062711—Powell directing Gene 7Zanoni, Harry 


Davis, Phil Olivella, Peter Terry (reeds); James 
Morreale, Howard Gaffney, Tommy D'Agostino 


(tpts); John Grassi, Bill Westfall, John O’Rourke 
(tmbs); Tony Alesandrini (»); Turk Van Lake 
(zg); Tomy Federici (b); Lou Froman (fds). 


Recorded February 28, 1941. 

063808—Powell directing Zanoni, Davis, Joe di 
Maggio, Mickey Folus (reeds), tpts as above, plus 
George Esposito; Harry Garey, Westfall, O’Rouke 


(tmbs); Alesandrini (fo); Robert Dominick (sir) ; 
Federic (bass); Lou Froman (dms). Recorded April 
23, 1941. 


If you like your swing fast and furious and 
admire bands which can tear it up and yet 
maintain a standard of technical efficiency 
that would be something to shout about even 
by itself, get Ode to Spring. 

I have put the word swing in italics because 
music like this can hardly be called jazz, or 
any rate good jazz. It is far too exhibitionistic 
purely for the sake of exhibitionism. Yet it 
must be said that some of the solos—and you 
will find them by piano, alto, tenor, trumpet 
and the bass—are more than adequate and if 
it weren’t for the setting in which they were 
placed might show up to greater advantage. 

To a great extent the same remarks apply 
to Straight Eight Boogie, but if only because 
boogie woogie is inherently a more spectacular 
business the flashiness of the performance seems 
less out of place, or at any rate strikes one as 
being more a means to an end than just an end 
in itself. Also this side is even more a soloists’ 


parade, and once again the soloists show up 
almost as well for what they do as the way 
they do it. 

Once again the quota cuts have brought the 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


number of new records down to a new low level. 
In one thing only do we find some compensation, 
the really well tested favourites remain to us— 
and it’s easier to find one’s choice in a small list 
than in a large one. 

George Formby sets the mood with Smile 
all the Time, a grand march-like tune, faintly 
reminiscent of the American Navy march, 
** Anchors Away.” George opens with a full 
chorus on the ukulele which sets one’s feet 
tapping from the word go. On the reverse is a 
highly colourful description of life in Libya and 
Suez, Out in the Middle East, sung with all the 
punch at the command of Lancashire’s No. 1 
comedian. (Regal MR3624.) 

Only other member of the laugh squad, 
Arthur Askey, demands the impossible and 
almost forgotten in J Want a Banana, with which 
he couples /t’s Spring Again, to which I listened 
with little enthusiasm until the second chorus 
came along and then realised that this was an 
Askey version with new words—original and 
well spiced as usual. (H.M.V. B1004.) 


Vocal 


Two well contrasted titles appear over the 
name of Hutch. Flamingo, from the film “‘ Big 
Top,” is as bright as the name suggests, whilst 
Day Dreaming is one of those deligatfully senti- 
mental numbers that Hutch has made so much 
his own. (H.M.V. BD1003.) 

You would lose no bets if you put Vera Lynn 
in the first three of the Forces favourites—listen 
to her singing [’ll Be With You in Apple Blossom 
Time if you doubt my word—refreshing, isn’t 
it? On the back is The White Cliffs of Dover, oft 
sung but rarely so well and with so much 
conviction. (Decca F8110.) 

If you fancy Bing Crosby as a cowboy 
singing hill-billies to he accompaniment of a 
strumming guitar, you'll enjoy You Are My 
Sunshine. On turning this disc over, we find Day 
Dreaming, which to my mind was, frankly, dis- 
appointing. Perhaps I expected too much even 
from Bing, but it seems that he somehow 
misses the spirit of the song in this. (Brunswick 
03300.) 

Last, but by no means least, in the vocals is 
Turner Layton, who gives an outstanding 
rendering of Madelaine, which was, as you may 
remember, recorded by nearly all the dance 
bands last month. In his usually happy 
manner Layton gives the lady personality 
plus and endears her to many new admirers. 
For his second title he chose Jn the Middle of a 
Dance ; introduced with a few bars of Weber’s 
** Invitation to the Waltz,’’ it makes an attrac- 
tive backing to Columbia FB2780. 


Light Music 


Charlie Kunz, absent from the lists for some 
time, at least as a soloist, returns with another 
of those musical salads with rhythm dressing, 
Piano Medley D52, including Concerto for Two, 
Rose O’ Day, Green Eyes and others—all very well 
strung together on Decca F8100. 

In similar style, but with two sets of ivories, 
Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye give us Tin 
Pan Alley Medley No. 44, introducing We the 
Couple in the Castle, from ‘‘ Hoppity Goes to 
Town,” and Madelaine. The second side had the 
most appeal for me, but if you prefer the more 
robust Sailor with the Navy Blue Eyes you only 
need to reverse Parlophone F1g06. 

Felix Mendelssohn and His Hawaiian 
Seranaders play two very different pieces this 
time. La Cumparsa Cubanas—A Cuban Festival— 
is fast and racey with plenty of rumba rhythm. 





DANCE 


Lover Come Back To Me is, perhaps, the better 
choice and more suited to the lilting music of 
guitars, steel and electric, which form the back- 
bone of this combination. (Columbia FB2783.) 

Dixontime No. 12 is our only organ record this 
month, and Reginald Dixon plays through six 
of the current hits with the same brilliance that 
has carried him into first place so often. (Regal 
MR3625.) 

If you prefer your music with quiet dignity 
of the small ensemble, you should investigate 
Baby Mine and My Paradise by the Albert 
Sandler Trio, straight-forward settings of 
numbers from successful shows, relying entirely 
on the brilliance of the instrumentalists for their 
success. (Columbia DB2073.) 

Eric Winstone’s Accordeon Band open 
their version of Afa, J Miss Your Apple Pie with 
a menu that sounds like a Lord Mayor’s Banquet, 
but they can be forgiven, for this leads into a 
good chorus from Alan Kane backed up by a 
full-bodied accordeon accompaniment. Julie 
Dawn takes over to sing There’s Something 
About That Town on the reverse of Regal 
MR3626. 


Dance 


As if in answer to the hope expressed last 
month, The R.A.O.C. Blue Rockets turn: 
up again this time with We’re the Couble in the 
Castle and Katy Did, Katy Didn’t—both are 
well recorded, well orchestrated settings in 
straight dance tempo, no comic interludes or 
fireworks, but very acceptable (H.M.V. 
BD5745)- 

One of the best Billy Cotton couplings for 
some time is on Rex 10116; Jim and No More 
—both given as only Billy knows how with 
good vocal choruses. The other record by this 
band, You are My Sunshine and It’s Spring Again 
are a sound pair, but have not got the same 
appeal as the other (Rex 10115). 

There is a craze for this unison singing these 
days. Harry Roy introduces the Royalists in 
The Sailor with the Navy Blue Eyes, and very 
nicely they swing it too, from opening chorus to 
closing bar. On the other side of this disc is a 
new sentimental slow fox-trot, When Daddy 
Comes Home sung by Marjorie Kingsley 
(Regal MR3628). 

Kindergarten Conga is the title of a lively conga 
foxtrot by the same band, and maybe it’s as 
well to explain that the kindergarten is in 
America where swing figures on _ every 
curriculum. On the reverse Angeline, despite 
the familiar title, is not related to the Poor 
Little Angeline of a few years ago and is a 
brand new tune, in which—once again—the 
Royalists are featured (Regal MR3627). 

Just for once I regretted the lack of vocals 
from Victor Silvester. I badly wanted 
to hear the words of Mandy is Two. I am sure 
they must be as attractive as the title and the 
tune. However, the real dance enthusiasts will 
have no such regrets and welcome this as 
another example of perfect dance tempo. The 
more familiar Tomorrow’s Sunrise backs up 
Columbia FB2792. The second Victor 
Silvester offering includes the revised Russian 
Lullaby and How Do I Know it’s Real on 
Columbia FB2793. 

In contrast to this last is the concert setting 
of Russian Lullaby by Geraldo and His 
Orchestra, using all the tricks of orchestra- 
tion, changes of tempo, etc., to weave this old 
tune into a new pattern of Geraldo splendour. 
The more conventional dance rhythm returns 
in Flamingo on the reverse, and as in other 


By H.S. 
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recent records by this band the brass section 
puts in some very good work (Parlophone 
Figo4). The same feature and the chorus 
work of Three Boys and a Girl continue, to make 
the Geraldo version of The Sailor with the 
Navy Blue Eyes, with which is coupled a new 
Soainan, This is no Laughing Matter on Parlophone 

1905. 

With vocals by deep-voiced Denny Dennis 
we have four good titles under the baton of 
Ambrose. In my opinion the best pair is 
One Star and It’s Spring Again on Decca F8106. 
The two slow foxtrots The Shrine of St. Cecilia 
and You are my Sunshine will undoubtedly appeal 
to many—they are both on Decca F8105. 

Carroll Gibbons is another who records 
Russian - Lullaby—this time linked with It’s 
Spring Again, and if I have but little to say 
about these tunes it is only due to the sad lack 
of originality in choosing titles these days. 
With so few records nowadays, we should be 
better served by less duplication of numbers. 
Sufficient then is the statement that this Savoy 
Orpheans record is well up to standard 
(Columbia FB2787). 

Similarly, Flamingo and Tomorrow’s Sunrise 
on Columbia FB2786 have been commented 
on above, and one’s choice is just a question 
of taste. 

Oscar Rabin makes one of the nicest dance 
settings of Day Dreaming to date with a well-sung 
chorus by Beryl Davis. Equally enjoyable is 
Madelaine, which forms the backing to Decca 
F8108. 

Best of the Jay Wilbur discs is Rex 10118, 
which contains a spirited Who'll Buy a Rose from 
Margareeta, and a recent melody How Do I 
Know it’s Real ? 

Unfortunately Joe Loss’ recordings failed 
to arrive in time for review but for complete- 
ness, here are the titles: Who'll Buy a Rose from 
Margareeta and I Don’t Want to Walk Without 
You on H.M.V..BD5742, and Playtime (The 
Maestro Choice) Medley H.M.V. BD5744. 





RECORD PRICES 


Classed as “‘ luxury” articles, gramophone 
records now carry a purchase tax of 66% per 
cent. 

The following table shows the current prices 
of the various labels and how costs have risen 
as a result of the war. 





Pre-war With With To-day 
Price first makers with 
P. Tax price Tax at 
(334%) increase  66%% 
‘ a. + s dd. i. a. 
(a) 1 6 1 10 2 54 2 10} 
(6) 2 0 2 5h 3 of 3 7 
(c) 3 0 3 8 $41 4a. % 
(dq) 4 0 4 10% 4 10$T 5 9 
() 60 7 4 7. 4t 8 74 


(a) 10in. Regal-Zonophone and Rex, 

(6) 10in., Columbia, H.M.V. and Parlophone magenta 
labels; Decca “‘F’’ Series; Brunswick ‘* RL’’ 

Series, 

10 in., Brunswick ‘‘ O’’ Series; Columbia dark blue 

and Parlophone dark blue and “ Rhythmestyle’”’ 

labels; H.M.V. plum re! eee 5 Decca ‘‘M”’ 

Series; Polydor “ PO”’ 

(d) 10in., Columbia light wh H. M.V. 
phone Odeon labels. 
12in., Columbia and Parlophone dark blue and 
H.M.V. plum labels; Brunswick; Decca ‘ DE.” 
“K* and “ LY’? Series and N.G.S, 

(e: 12in., Columbia light blue, H.M.V. red and Parlo- 
phone Odeon labels; Decca-Polydor “CA’’, “T”’ 
and “ X ’’ Series. 

t+ No price increase, 


Note.—A few of the records reviewed this month 
ere released prior to last month’s budget. For these 
the pre-budget prices are shown, but it should be 
realised that they hold good only for pressings stocked 
by dealers before the 66% purchase tax became 


operative. 
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WAS SULLIVAN A’ GENIUS ? 


Some Centenary Reflections 


OR choosing such a title I might justly expect 

lethal replies from ardent readers of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Jeurnal. Let me make 
amends by saying at once that in my own 
opinion, Arthur Seymour Sullivan, who was 
born in Lambeth on: May 13th, 1842, proved 
himself to be a genius in composition for the 
lighter stage, when working in association with 
William Schwenck Gilbert. 

Cleverness alone does not make a genius, 
for genius may be defined as a quality that 
outlasts fashion, while cleverness only con- 
tributes to a passing vogue. One comes occasion- 
ally across works of undoubted genius from 
sources that are otherwise mediocre, but the 
lone masterpiece may be an adroit but 
undetected plagiarism. There is continuity 
in true genius. 

I have always remarked, when music 1s 
under discussion, a tendency to deny genius 
to any save those composers whose works 
require the services of a learned interpreter to 
make them intelligible to the man in the street. 
Sullivan’s music is as straightforward as that 
of Schubert, and that large part which went to 
form the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas is enjoyed 
as keenly by the present generation as it was 
by the present generation’s parents, grand- 
parents and great-grandparents. 

Not so with most of Sullivan’s remaining and 
very considerable output. He was essentially a 
setier-of-words-to-music, and Gilbert alone 
seemed to have been able to inspire him to the 
degree that marks genius from ability. 

Sullivan’s musical education was a very 
liberal one, and if he had never met Gilbert, he 
would doubtless have left plenty of excellent 
work. Some people aver that the success of 
the famous Light Operas prevented him from 
undertaking more “ serious’? work. At one 
time Sullivan thought so himself, and during 
the break in the series, “‘ the rage over the expen- 
sive carpet,” he composed his one and only 
Grand Opera, Ivanhoe, of which ‘‘ Ho, Jolly 
Jenkin ” is almost the only surviving item. Even 
that has now disappeared from the record 
catalogues. 

A search of the current record catalogues in 
England reveals a rather amazing state of 
affairs. Apart from the G. & S. Operas there 
seem only to remain the following records of 
very mixed quality, with the Lost Chord perched 
on a dizzy pinnacle with 24 out of a total of 
49 records. Here is the list: The Lost Chord, 15 
H.M.V.; 4 Col.; 3 Parlo: 2 Decca. Onward, 
Christian "Soldiers, 2 Col.; 3 Regal-Zone; 2 
Decca. God shall wipe away all tears, from ‘‘ The 
Light of the World,” 1 H.M.V. ; 2 Col. (all Clara 
Butt). Orpheus with his Lute, 1 Parlo. The 
Willow Song, 1 Col. My Irish Song of Songs, 
1 H.M.V.: 1 Decca. The Distant Shore, 1 H.M.V. 

His Oratorios, Cantatas, Overtures, the many 
sets of Incidental and “ Occasions ” music, 
(such as the Festival Te Deum) as well as the 
non-Gilbert Operas and a host of hymns and 
songs, are no longer represented on records. 

The Sullivan Centenary Celebrations an- 
nounced include a concert at the Albert Hall 
at which The Golden Legend will be the chief 
item, with the overtures Di Ballo and In 
Memoriam also in the programme. I venture 
to assert that to a large proportion of the 
audience they will come as first performances. 

It is quite a different story when we come to 
the collaborations with Gilbert. Most of them 
are still in the D’Oyly Carte repertory and 
draw crowded houses whenever and wherever 
they are played. Their first meeting was over 
Thespis, or the Gods Grown Old, written in 1871, 
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produced at the Gaiety Theatre, and now quite 
forgotten. Its moderate success had one 
important effect, for it attracted the attention of 
Richard D’Oyly Carte, who suggested that 
they might write a short musical extravaganza 
to add to the bill at the Royalty Theatre, of 
which D’Oyly Carte was then manager. The 
outcome of the suggestion was Trial by Jury, 
the celebrated legal cantata, which was pro- 
duced on March 25th, 1875, and was an 
immediate success, he part of the Judge being 
taken by Sullivan’s brother, Frederick. The 
Sorcerer followed (a true Comic Opera, with 
spoken words as well as musical numbers), at 
the Opera Comique, and the famous series had 
begun in real earnest. D’Oyly Carte built a 
new theatre, the Savoy, for them, and Patience 
was transferred there during its run in 1881, 
after which the existing operas and _ their 
successors became known as the ‘“ Savoy 
Operas.” 

There were thirteen in all, and they were 
aan pes in the following orde sr: Trial by 
Fury (1875), The Sorcerer (1877), H.M.S. Pinafore 
(1878), Pirates of Penzance (1880), Patience (1881), 
Iolanthe (1882), Princess Ida (1884), The Mikado 
(1885), Ruddigore (1887), The Gondoliers (1889). 
Here came the break in the association. They 
resumed partnership in, 1893 with Utopia. 
Limited, but the magic cord that had bound 
them together for so long had been broken, and 
The Grand Duke (1896) was their final collabora- 
tion. It is significant that the last two have 
not held the stage. The dates of the non- 
Gilbert Operas are Ivanhoe (1891), Haddon Hall 
(1892), The Chieftain (1895), The Beauty Stone 
(1898), The Rose of Persia (1899) and The 
Emerald Isle (completed by Edward German). 

Although Gilbert and Sullivan Opera has 


_ figured on record catalogues since quite early 


days, there are few traces of the original Savoy 
celebrities, as most of them, such as George 
Grossmith (Senior), Rutland Barrington, Jessie 
Bond, Rosina Brandram and others were before 
the days of the gramophone. 

Of the “‘ second generation,’”’ Columbia listed 
a number of records by Walter Passmore, and 
I possessed a very good one of Tit Willow 
(Mikado), by C. H. Workman, who, I believe, 
followed Passmore, and who was in turn 
succeeded by Heniy Lytton. I have also come 
across pre-dog records by Isabel Jay and others 
of the Edwardian Savoy artists. Most of the 
G. & S. records were by good stock recording 
artists, or by groups such as the “ Sullivan 
Operatic Party.” 

The great days of Gilbert and Sullivan 
recording really began in 1918, when The 
Gramophone Company (H.M.V.) secured the 
right to record the complete musical portion of 
The Mikado, using the Savoy orchestral parts 
for the accompaniments. This was the first 
time such a privilege had been granted, and its 
benefits were enhanced by Mr. Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte’s personal supervision. There were many 
re-recordings before his standards were satisfied 
and the records passed for issue. 

Acoustic recording was far more exacting on 
the artists than the modern electrical method. 
Good vocal artists, apart from the top-line 
operatic celebrities, were surprisingly rare, 
diction being the chief stumbling block. The 
early process was, furthermore, very much a 
matter of tsial and error, and with a bit of bad 
luck a recording of a complete work could be a 
very protracted affair, entailing many visits to 
the studios. I do not propose to go into the 
detail of each of the complete versions, some of 
which have been made several times, but it is 
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worth giving the cast of the 1918 recording of 
The Mikado, which was composed of well-known 
conceit and recording artists : 


The Mikado George Baker. 
Nanki-Poo John Harrison. 
Ko-Ko Ernest Pike 
Poo-Bah Robert Radford 
Yum-Yum Violet Essex. 
Katisha Edna Thornton. 


When re-recorded electrically in 1927, the 
cast was almost entirely from the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company, with Darrell Fancourt as the 
Mikado, Derek Oldham as Nanki-Poo, George 
Baker as Pooh-Bah, Hemy Lytton as Ko-Ko, 
Elsie Griffin as Yum-Yum and Bertha Lewis as 
Katisha. This fine recording is still available. 

In 1936 a third recording cycle was begun, 
and in this the entire cast was from the D’Oyly 
Carte Company, but introduced some of the 
later members, including Martyn Green, 
Sydney Granville, Brenda Bennett and Eliza- 
beth Nickell-Lean. 

Here is a brief summary of the entire series of 
recordings. (A) signifies Acoustic, and (E) 
Electrical recordings. : 

Mikado—1918 (A) ; 1927 (E): 1936 (E). 

Gondoliers—1919 (A) ; 1927 (E); 1931 (E), 


abridged. 

Yeomen of the Guard—1920 (A) ; 1929 (E) ; 
1931 (E). abridged. 

Pirates of Penzance—1g21 (A); 1929 (E); 


1931 (E), abridged. 

Patience—1921 (A); 1931 (E). 

H.M.S. Pinafore—1923 (A) ; 1930 (E). 

Ruddigore—1924 (A) ; 1932 (E). 

Princess Ida—1925 {A) ; 1929 (E). 

Trial by Fury—1928 (E). 

Sorcerer—1933 (E), abridged. 

Columbia, in addition to numerous selections 
and separate items from most of the Operas, 
has ‘‘ concise ” versions of six 10-in. records of 
The Gondoliers, Iolanthe, The Mikado and The 
Yeomen of the Guard. 

Artistically and historically, pride of place 
must be yielded ‘o the H.M.V. complete sets in 
which the artists and, indeed, the whole pro- 
ductions are so closely associated with the 
D’Oyly Carte Company. In the singing, clarity 
of diction has been insisted on, and even in the 
earliest of the sets, which were made in a 
crowded and stuffy acoustic studio, with limita- 
tions that are unknown to present-day record- 
ing, the distinctness of the words was remark- 
able. 

The use of the Sullivan scores makes these 
recordings authoritative, and reveals not only 
his fine musicianship, but his perfect under- 
standing of the Gilbertian quip. Sullivan 
marshalled his very moderate forces with such 
consummate skill that his effects were often 
those that one would expect from a much 
larger orchestra. In this connection I recall a 
canard of some years ago that Sullivan did not 
score his operas, but put the work out. It was 
even told me, in all seriousness, that the learned 
Ebenezer Prout scored The Mikado, apparently 
on the strength of the brief quotation from the 
G minor organ fugue that occurs in the 
Mikado’s song, when the music-hall singer is 
condemned to attend a series— 

‘* Of masses and fugues and “ ops ”’ 
By Bach, interwoven 
With Spohr and Beethoven, 
At classical Mondzy Pops.” 

Sullivan was, in fact, not only a very com- 
petent hand at scoring, but a very subtle one. 
Hence the importance of the “ original band 
parts ” to the correct recording of these operas. 

During their long and continuous run under 
the management of suc cessive members of the 
D’Oyly Carte family, the traditions of the 
Savoy Operas ordained by both Gilbert and 
Sullivan have been preserved. Gilbert would 
go right to the back of the theatre both during 
rehearsals and performances. If he missed a 
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word, there was trouble, and if anyone dared to 
tamper with the script or introduce new 
‘* business ”’ there was still more trouble. Each 
generation of artists has merged so impercep- 
tibly into the next that we feel that both of the 
collaborators would approve of these records. 

In discussing the genius of Sullivan, I have 
found it quite impossible to avoid an almost 
equal mention of Gilbert, with whom, to me, 
it seems associated inextricably. Sullivan’s 
gifts were far above the ordinary, and are 
admirably described in this extract from the 
article in Grove’s Dictionary : 

“Form and symmetry he seemed to 
possess by instinct. rhythm and melody 
clothe everything he touched.” 


HOW TO ORGANISE RECITALS 
FOR THE FORCES 


At a Royal Artillery camp at which I am 
stationed two educational features have become 
established successes with the men—gramo- 
phone recitals and lectures on current affairs. 
For the latter the lecturer was competent ; his 
material was sound. But attendances were 
always poor ; they rarely rose above 25. We 
decided that something was wrong, not with 
the men but with the presentation. The Brains 
Trust had become a popular B.B.C. feature. 
We would try one in the current affairs lecture ; 
six questions at each session on the major 
topical events of the week, a little humour, and 
half-hour of questions from the floor. Atten- 
dances soared. 

Much the same happened with the music 
recitals. At first some 20 of us wanted to listen 
to serious music, and a kindly neighbouring 
vicar with an astoundingly varied collection of 
records helped us to get that music every 
Thursday evening. He was assisted by a 
helpful A.E.C. sergeant, the advice o an 
enthusiastic gunner who had been to the 
R.C.M., the amenities of the Y.M.C.A. quiet 
room, and the radiogram from the sergeants’ 
mess. Attendances fluctuated between 20 and 
30. But we felt that many more would love to 
listen if only they gave themselves the chance 
of discovering classical music. How could they 
be induced to overcome that solid feeling that 
such music was for highbrows only, that it was 
boring, heavy and meaningless ? How get at 
the men to put across what we were trying to 
present? We could have staged a swing 
programme. But it was felt that something a 
little more serious, though still popular, would 
provide a better background for our key 
announcement. 

We decided on an operatic programme. We 
announced selections from Madam Butterfly, 
Pagliacci, Don Quixote, Figaro, interspersed 
with Negro Spirituals ; and among our stars 
were Chaliapin, Gigli, Robeson, Galli Curci, 
Conchita Supervia and Elizabeth Schumann. 
We got an audience of 400 and had to stage it 
in the camp hall. In the interval the following 
week’s programme was announced. We would 
provide a “‘ human interest” setting for. the 
presentation of our music. We would have 
the Beethoven 7th and the story of Toscanini 
conducting the Palestine Symphony Orchestra 
in the open-air amphitheatre of the Hebrew 
University on the heights of Mount Scopus 
overlooking the old city of Jerusalem ; Benny 
Goodman forsaking swing for a_ classical 
premiére at New York’s Carnegie Hall in 
Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet ; the atmosphere of 
a Bloomsbury flat—pre-war—the tobacco 
smoke, the sherry, the sandalled women and 
corduroy-trousered men in beards at which the 
Tchaikovsky 5th was played; the Queen’s 
Hall when the great Kreisler was in town giving 
us the Beethoven Violin Concerto. 

The following Thursday our early audience 
of go had grown to 100. We played twe o: the 
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pieces mentioned, and excerpts from the other 
two. We ended with the Dvorak New World. 
The stories which preceded the playing were 
first hand. The evening was an immediate 
success—and the appreciation was not of the 
stories alone. Some 35 gunners had never 
listened to serious music before. They were 
completely won over. And they have attended 
regularly ever since—whenever duties do not 
interfere with listening. Our audiences now 
average 100—and there are converts each week. 
With the exception of our ex-R.C.M. gunner, 
we are all musical laymen. Incidentally, at the 
end of each recital we invite suggestions for the 
following week’s programme. We often get 
requests for a repetition, which shows the 
development of a genuine interest. To date, 
the Dvor4k New World Symphony leads in 
popularity. It has had to be played in three 
consecutive recitals. 

Compared with the numbers we used to 
attract, present attendances are good. But there 
are many more we could get. We arranged a 
swing programme, with Duke Ellington, the 
Quintette of the Hot Club of France, and Artie 
Shaw. We got 600! I mention these figures, 
as they are, I think, an index of present taste at 
the camp. Audiences overlap, but in general it 
can be taken that orchestral music will attract 
100, operatic 400, swing 600. I firmly believe 
that if the men would give themselves the 
chance to listen, the orchestral percentage 
would rise. The introduction of “ human 
interest’? might prompt them to seek that 
chance. 

BomBARDIER M. PEARLMAN. 
Somewhere in England. 


ENTERTAINMENT LIBRARY VAN 

The Y.M.C.A. would certainly seem to have 
solved the problem of service to the isolated 
unit through the medium of the Entertainment 
Library Van. 

This van is equipped with a loud speaker, 
microphone, double turntable and a piano and 
has accommodation for a library of records and 
300 books. The side of the van is made so that 
it can be let down to make a platform, and it is 
used in this way for church parades, concert 
parties and gramophone recitals. The first van 
of this service was “‘ The Lady Eva Van,” and 
such was the success of this initial venture that 
now there is an additional van operating in 
Sussex and six similar vans have been installed 
in other parts of the country, and more are to 
follow. There is an immense demand from the 
men of the small isolated units, both Balloon 
Barrage and Searchlight, for recordings of really 
first-class music, and through the medium of 
these vans they are enabled to hear these record- 
ings under perfect conditions. 

The vans have many interesting and novel 
experiences visiting sites which are almost in- 
accessible, and on one occasion the Lady Eva 
Van was driven in through the front door of a 
country mansion in order to provide the musical 
accompaniment for the concert party which was 
performing in the drawing-room, the van being 
parked outside the drawing-room door in the 
spacious hall. These vans are always welcome 
visitors to the sites and on an average visit 
three searchlight sites every day with the 
programme lasting about 45 minutes, following 
which the men are able to borrow first-class 
literature of all kinds from the library which the 
van carries. 


INDEX FOR VOLUME XIx 

It is hoped that this will be ready by about 
July ist. The supply will be limited, and we 
are now accepting orders, which will be dealt 
with in rotation as soon as the Index is ready. 
The price is 2s., post free, for orders received 
before July 1st, or after that date, if still avail 
able, 2s. 6d. 
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“AND SO TO 


By RONALD HILBORNE 


(We are indebted to the B.B.C. and to Mr. 
Hilborne for permission to publish the script of 
the two gramophone programmes based on the 
Diary of Samuel Pepys which were broadcast 
by Joseph Macleod on the 1st and 8th of 
February, 1942. Some of the records used are 
now deleted from the catalogues.—ED.) 


PART 1.—In which Mr. Pepys sees 
morris-dancing in the streets of 
London, sings a chorus with Royal 
musicians, feels sick when a certain 
young lady plays on the harpsichord, 
hears “ Greensleeves ” on a warship, 
is present at a Court Ball, and 
watches Charles II eat to the music 
of violins. Pans 

H.M.V. B4457. Lady in the Dark. Folk 
Dance Orchestra. 








** May ist, 1663. By and by, about seven 
o’clock, I rode homeward. There were 
coaches going in great crowds to the further 
end of the town almost. In my way, in 
Leadenhall Street, there was morris- 
dancing, which I have not seen a great 
while.” 


H.M.V. B5072. Bean Setting. Folk Dance 
Band. 


So Pepys rode through the alleys of his 
London, curious and wide-eyed and watch- 
ful. Drawn to a church if the singing was 
good. To the Black Eagle or The Pope’s 
Head Tavern if there was merry fiddling 
and a pretty woman lolled in the doorway . . 
The London of bull-baiting ; noisy markets 
in St. Paul’s itself ; men hanged, drawn and 
quartered at Charing Cross; Chelsea a 
drowsy village in fresh meadows ; London 
Bridge still weighted down from end to end 
with top-heavy wooden houses. Through 
the cobbled lampless streets watchmen 
paced with swinging lanterns—‘‘ Beware 
your lock, watch your fire, and God give 
you a good night! Twelve o’clock and 
fine ”’ Crowded, coarse, colourful 
seventeenth-century London. And from 
nobleman’s barge going down the Thames 
or from latticed window, the sound of 
viol de gamba and lute to enchant the ear. 


Col. 5714. Division on a Ground (Norcombe). 
Rudolph and Arnold Dolmetsch. 


Sounds to capture the heart of Mr. Sam 
Pepys, “‘a very worthy, industrious and 
curious person ” as John Evelyn called him. 
Secretary to the Admiralty, none in Eng- 
land exceeding him in knowledge of the 
navy, Puritan by upbringing, pleasure- 
seeker by inclination, now looking for 
hidden treasure in the Tower, now question- 
ing a road-sweeper as to the exact m‘xture of 
earth and cockleshell spread on Pall Mall, 
playgoer and—above all—music-lover. “ It 
being a pleasant morning I played my 
flageolet in the Park . . .” So wrote the 
maker of our Navy in his diary. ‘‘ This 
morning, before I was up, I fell to a-singing 
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MUSIC ” 
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of my own song, ‘ Great, good and just ’. 
Or in another entry, “ I rose by candle and 
spent my morning in playing the fiddle till 
time to go to the office. . .”» This on an icy 
day in December and when “ office” 
meant miserable drudgery. In those early 
days, poor and a very young husband, he 
found consolation with the royal musicians 
wandering homeless around London, wait- 
ing for the restoration of Charles IT. 

** February 21st, 1660. I met Matthew 
Lock and Pursell, Master of Musique, and 
went with them to a coffee house, into a 
room next by the water. Here we had a 
canon for eight voices which Mr. Lock had 
lately made and a variety of brave songs.” 


Col. 5717. Fair Phyllis (Gibbons 
Farmer). St. George’s Singers. 


and 


Psalms or tavern choruses—they were all 
the same to this Puritan-Royalist if done 
well. ‘* We called for the fiddles and books, 
and did sing and play some psalms of Will 
Lawes.” A sober entry, but quickly fol- 
lowed by this note on a different kind of 
music-making: ‘“‘ I went to the Bell, where 
I played upon a viol with Mr. Tanner after 
dinner, and we were very merry.” 


Col. 9837. La Caccia (Morley). Arnold and 
Rudolph Dolmetsch. 


Yes, a passionate lover of music. But if it 
were ill-treated in any way, the great lover 
became the great hater. ‘‘ November gth. 
My Lord Chancellor had an organ set up 
to-day in his dining room ; an ugly one.” 
“To the Queen’s Chapel in St. James. I 
heard the musique. It may be good, but 
did not appear so to mie, neither as to their 
manner of singing nor was it good concord 
to my ears, whatever the matter was... .” 
**T went to hear Mrs. Turner’s daughter 
play on the harpsichord. But Lord ! it was 
enough to make any man sick to hear 
her...” “To the Musique-hall, to hear 
the new instrument called the Arched Viol. 
It will never do .. .” 

Yet in a good musician Pepys could 
forgive almost anything. On January 24th, 
1660, he took Mrs. Pepys out for the even- 
ing, to the house of Mr. Pierce. “ I vexed 
to go slow,” he put in his diary that night, 
**it being late. After dinner a great deal 
of mad stir and fooling that I and my wife 
did not like. Mr. Lucy and several other 
gentlemen came in, swearing and singing as 
if they were mad, only singing very hand- 
somely . . .” There you have it. The 
Puritan strain in Pepys—lively when he 
himself fell from grace, livelier when others 
were concerned—loathed “the mad stir 
and swearing.” But with his love for music 
he could not help adding the all-forgiving 
comment, “. . . only singing very hand- 
somely.” 


Col. 5716. Sing we and Chant it (Morley). 
St. George’s Singers. 


With the arrival of Charles in England, 
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good fortune came to Pepys through a 
powerful cousin. We find him when 
twenty-seven years old at sea with the 
fleet, already secretary to the Admiral. 
At first he sat alone in his cabin, playing 
sad tunes on his violin, feeling ‘‘ dizzy and 
squeamish,” wanting news of his wife, and 
overwhelmed with work. But a few days 
later : “ April 23rd. Extraordinary good 
sport among the seamen, after my Lord 
had done playing at ninepins. Instruments 
called for and we played a set by Matthew 
Lock, two trebles and a bass. That being 
done, my Lord began The Blacksmith. . .” 
By this name, with political implications, 
was the tune of ‘‘ Greensleeves ’”’ known to 
the seventeenth century. 


Col. DBro62. Greensleeves 
Dolmetsch Family. 


to a Ground. 


Gradually the work of Pepys began to 
touch matters of state. With what busy 
delight he must have written in his Diary : 
“The Duke of York, my Lord and I spent 
an hour at allotting to every ship their 
service. . .”” With childlike earnestness he 
set about polishing himself up as a gentle- 
man of the time: ‘“‘ The dancing-master 
came to instruct my wife. When he had 
done with her, he would needs have me try 
the steps of a coranto. I did begin, and was 
then obliged to give him ten shillings. But 
I have become his scholler, because I think 
it is a thing very useful for any gentle- 
man. .’ The following week Pepys 
danced to the keener measure of jealousy. 
“A little angry with my wife for minding 
now nothing but the dancing master, 
having him come twice a day; which is 
folly. ...”° 

But the coquettishness of his French 
girl-wife did not spoil the pleasure his 
eager eyes derived from dancing at the 
Court. ‘“‘To Whitehall, and thence into 
the room where the ball was to be, crammed 
with fine ladies, the greatest of the Court. 
The candles were lit, and by and by comes 
the King and Queen, and all the great 
ones... It was indeed a glorious sight to 
see all the ladies in black and white lace, 
rich petticocts and gowns. All heads and 
shoulders dresse.. with diamonds, only the 
Queen none ... The Kirg in some rich 
silk and cloth of silver. Presently the King 
led a lady a single coranto ; «und then the 
rest of the lords, one after ancther, other 
ladies. Very noble it was, and a great 
pleasure to see. There were many French 
dances, specially one the King called the 
New Dance, which was very pretty. Then 
to country dances, the King leading the 
first, which he called for saying it was the 
dance of old England ... When the King 
dances, all the ladies in the room and the 
Queen herself stand up.” 


H.M.V. B4457. Chelsea Reach. Folk Dance 
Orchestra. 


Pepys was at the coronation of Charles II 
in Westminster Abbey. Much to his grief 
he could not hear for noise the fiddlers 
dressed in red. But immediately afterwards, 
when the King entered the Great Hall to 
eat, “ with his crown on under a canopy 
borne up by six silver staves,” Pepys— 
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curiously watching everything and every- 
body—was delighted to hear ‘“‘ musique 
of all sorts, but above all the violins .. .” 
Next morning he woke up with “‘ my head 
in a sad taking which I am very sorry 
for...” As he drank chocolate to settle 
his wine-dizzy stomach, he remembered 
with a sigh of pleasure those violins above 
all. 


Parl. E11281. Gagliarda (Galilei, arr. 
Respighi). Milan Symphony Orchestra. 


Part 2.—In which Mr. Pepys criticises 
his wife’s singing teacher, makes 
music with his neighbours, learns 
how to compose, sings and plays 
through the Great Plague and the 
Great Fire, and remains “all night 
transported”? by music heard at 
the playhouse. 


Col. 5548. Fire, Fire My Heart (Morley). 
St. George’s Singers. 


Despite his increasingly important share 
in the re-planning of the British Navy, 
Pepys did not neglect his music. Con- 
scientiously visiting the dockyard at 
Chatham, to track down lazy clerks and 
corrupt officials and dozing sailors, he could 
afterwards attend a party where “the 
musique was the worst I ever heard.” 
Perhaps this disappointment led him on to 
the house of one Captain Allen, where he 
kissed pretty Mrs. Allen while her husband 
was playing the harpsichord. “I found 
him,”’ observed cool Sam Pepys, “ to be a 
perfect good musician.” 


H.M.V. DAtio14. Wolseys Wilde (Byrd). 

Landowska. 

With his accounts balancing more and 
more to his advantage, Pepys could write 
joyfully: “‘ December 17th. Nothing but 
musique with me this morning, to my 
content ; and the more, to see that God 
Almighty hath put me into a condition to 
bear the charge of all this. . .”. Mrs. Pepys 
was given a share in this happiness. Meekly 
following his advice, she took singing 
lessons with Goodgroome, a composer and 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal. So 
anxious was Pepys that she should sing well, 
he didn’t hesitate to criticise the methods of 
Mr. Goodgroome: ‘‘ Up and to the office 
all the morning. At noon home, and there 
found Mr. Goodgroome whose teaching of 
my wife only by singing over and over 
again to her, or letting her sing with him, 
instead of by herself, I do not like at all. 
But am angry at it. Still, I do think she will 
come to sing pretty well and to trill in time, 
which pleases me .. .”” No doubt there were 
words between Mr. and Mrs. Pepys, “a 
deal of do” as he called his domestic 
upsets. And afterwards, no doubt, they 
were ‘‘ friends again as we are always.” It 
may be that Elizabeth, “a good wretch ” 
wrote Pepys affectionately, sang to Samuel. 


Col. 5715. Awake, Sweet Love (Dowland.) 
Cecile Dolmetsch.t 
Even the excitement of a splendid new 








+In the actual broadcast H.M.V. C3160, 
Audrey Mildmay singing The turtle thus with 
plaintive crying from ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera” was 
substituted. 
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house could not tear Pepys away from music. 
“* After a busy day buying green silk for a 
waistcoat, new pictures and _ tapestries 
for my house—at night to my violin and 
afterwards to my lute. And I took much 
pleasure to have the neighbours come forth 
into the yard to hear me.” With equal 
pleasure he went forth to hear the neigh- 
bours, particularly old Mrs. Crispe, who 
would play on the harpsichord or the 
virginals. 


Col. 5713. His Toye (Farnaby). Rudolph 
Dolmetsch. 


In 1662 Pepys took himself in hand, 
sternly cutting down his fondness for wine, 
woman and the playhouse. He worked 
longer hours at the Navy Office. For a long 
time he allowed himself one relaxation only 
—music. Playing six instruments and sing- 
ing constantly, he now made up his mind to 
try composing. “ Home, to practise my 
composition of musique,” he _ records 
industriously. He was shocked to find that 
he could not keep away from it even on 
Sundays. ‘“‘ February goth. Lord’s Day. 
After talking with my wife about £20 I had 
long promised her for clothes against Easter, 
I composed some ayres—God forgive me ! ” 
On the 24th he gave his composition 
teacher £5 “for this five weeks he hath 
taught me. Which is a great deal of 
money...’ That careful comment on the 
expense prepares us for the shape of things 
tocome. Three days later the teacher rushes 
out of the house in a rage after angry 
words had passed between him and his 
pupil. Wrote candid Mr. Pepys: “I 
never stopped him, because I think I have 
all the rules that he hath to give.” 


Mrs. Pepys had for some time pestered 
him for a lady companion. After two or 
three disastrous trials, including a woman 
named Ashwell, who persuaded Mrs. Pepys 
to put out her tongue at Mr. Pepys and 
call him ‘“ devil ”—‘‘ which made me 
mad ”—it was a great relief to him to 
obtain the services of one Elizabeth Mercer 
and a boy from the choir of the Chapel 
Royal. A note of great contentment creeps 
into the Diary. ‘‘ September goth. After 
dinner my wife and Mercer and Tom and I 
sat till eleven at night singing and fiddling ; 
and a joy it is to see me master of so much 
pleasure in my house. The boy sings 
finely. The girl plays pretty well upon the 
harpsichord, hath a good hand and a good 
ear.” 


Col. DB1062. Sarabande and Musette (De 
Caix d’Hervelois). Dolmetsch Family. 


This domestic bliss was not without its 
trials. Working night and day to strengthen 
the unready Navy in face of invasion 
threatened by the combined French, 
Dutch and Danish fleets, Pepys sometimes 
lost his temper. On one occasion, to his 
great horror, he gave Mrs. Pepys a black 
eye for answering back, and “ was vexed at 
heart to think what I had done...” But 
now came a more terrible thing to worry 
him. In the hot summer of 1665 ominous 
red crosses began to appear on doors in 
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Drury Lane. Mrs. Pepys was packed off to 
the country, and he stayed on alone—to 
face the desolation of plague-stricken 
London. We find him enduring it with 
“abundance of work and brave entertain- 
ment...” 

Ceaselessly he worked for the glory of the 
Navy, and turned for recreation to music. 
He started composing again and enjoyed 
“the best company for musique I ever was 
in.” This company, one is not surprised 
to discover, included a charming actress. 
“With whom,” he writes, ‘‘ I sang and in 
perfect pleasure heard her sing her own 
little song of Barbara Allen from Scotland, 
and my own song of Beauty Retire which 
she makes go so rarely. I spent the night 
in an extasy almost .. .”” He varied this 
with going to the house of a friend, ‘‘ where 
I danced.” Or with: “ Staying within all 
the afternoon and evening at my lute, with 
great pleasure.” 


Col. DB1834. Butter’d Please (arr. Margeri- 
son). Pipers’ Guild Quartet. 


So he worked and sang and piped his 
way through that year of creaking plague- 
carts and dreadful death. And when it was 
all over, the King could say: ‘‘ Mr. Pepys, 
I do give you thanks for your good service.” 
A few months later his good service was 
needed again. He watched the Great Fire 
of 1666 destroy thirteen thousand buildings. 
“* It made me weep to see the churches and 
houses all on fire, and flaming at once...” 
Yet the musician in him noted at the same 
time that boats carrying household goods 
away from burning London Bridge had “‘ a 
pair of virginalls in every third one or so.” 


Col. 5713. The King’s Hunt (Bull). Rudolph 
Dolmetsch. 


With the Dutch fleet in the Medway and 
panic in the City, Pepys had to face furious 
Parliament. He defended himself stoutly, 
won the House over, and was called ‘‘ the 
best speaker in England.” Peace came, and 
he turned again to his beloved music. 
** April 8th. Did buy a recorder which I do 
intend to learn to play on, the sound of it 
being of all sounds in the world most 
pleasing to me...” 

It was in the spring of this year (1668) 
that Pepys entered in his Diary a movingly 
sincere tribute to Music. Going to the 
playhouse he heard sounds which made him 
write: “ That which did please me beyond 
anything in the whole world was the music 
when the angel came down; which is so 
sweet it ravished me, and indeed, in a word, 
did wrap up my soul so that it made me 
really sick, just as I have formerly been 
when in love with my wife. That neither 
then, nor all the evening going home, and 
at home, I was able to think of anything, but 
remained all night transported so as I could 
not believe that ever any musique hath that 
real command over the soul of a man as this 
did upon me... .” 


H.M.V. DB2146. Pavane and Galliard 
(Byrd). American Society of Ancient 
Instruments. 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR—II 


By P. G. HURST 
(Continued from page 186) 


During or after 1907, the G. & T. Company 
regrouped their celebrity records into pink and 
red, and it will be sufficient commentary to 
remark that in the pink, or higher, group we 
find Titta Ruffo, while among the debased 
“reds” were the poor remnants of de Lucia, 
Boninsegna and Ancona. As the final indignity, 
Renaud, one of the greatest baritone artists of 
any time within our knowledge, was actually 
regraded back to the black labels from whence 
his records had started. He was a man of 
charming good nature, and perhaps he was not 
much interested either way. 

Shortly before these events, the Fonotipia 
Company of Milan startled gramophone 
circles with an issue of double-sided records 
of truly astonishing artistic and technical 
records of truly astonishing artistic and technical 
merit. They made no concession to “‘ popular ”’ 
taste, being devoted to the finest vocal music 
sung only by the finest artists. So great was the 
power of many of these records that the primitive 
apparatus of that time was quite unable io 
cope with them, although as now reproduced 
they give some of the most faithful and life-like 
impressions of a singer’s actual voice that science 
has yet achieved. It will be nociced that Tt have 
differed somewhat fr»m Bauer in his dating of 
certain of the early Fonctipias. Paradoxicially, 
the dates I have adopted, while coinciding with 
my own recollections, were identical with those 
which Bauer himself had confirmed after careful 
research. Exactly why he subsequently rejected 
them I do not know, but I use them with 
confidence. 

The catalogue numbers of Fonotipia are 
chronological, whereas those of G. & T. are 
chiefly code, and generally defy chronological 
grouping. The Fonotipia rule has been ex- 
plained to Mr. Bauer by a member of the 
original staff, who further stated that the first 
i ssue was made in 1903, and was single-sided, 
with gold labels. These were superseded in 
1904. by the standard double-sided issue, 
though a few copies are known of single-sided 
discs having the red and green type. The dating 
of Fonotipias here will be strictly in conformity 
with this authority, and will refer to actual 
recording, while those of G. & T. must be the 
dates of issue, since the numbers help so little. 

It is a highly popular gambit, probably in all 
periods of decline, to discover that the complaint 
of deterioration can be traced back ad infinitum. 
It is a comfortable and specious form of self- 
defence, especially as it contains a germ of 
truth, and if not overdone may occasionally 
succeed in concealing its own negative quality. 
It is of couse a purely analogous form of 
argument, and full of pitfalls wherever prejudice 
may be present. It is quite certuinly being 
overdone when applied, as sometimes happens, 
to the state of the art of singing, by those whose 
only criteria are those of microphone and loud- 
speaker, where the possibility of exaggeration 
must always be present, if not with the micro- 
phone, then with the loudspeaker, or vi risa, 
or both. However, we should not heed the 
ignorant or the feeble-minded, but where 
honest dowhts may be expressed, we can produce 
our evidence. We know this, and that is 
sufficient for us. 

We know also that fine singing is not an art 
to be acquired by mere accident of good fortune, 
although, as Patti once wrote, “A beautiful 
voice is a gift of God”; but I will venture to 
add to this that a perfect singer is the very 
excellent work of man—the product of years of 
hate work and self-denial—such hard work and 


such self-denial as few students in these days 
could either face or afford. 

What is chiefly lacking in the singing of our 
own time is that grandeur of style for which the 
early operatic music was written, and without 
which singing must be only an ancillary art. 
There is a lack of finish in note production 
without which it is impossible to join notes 
together with the stouthness and evenness 
demanded by the old teachers, and which is 
called /egato, an inability to sing scales, or to 
avoid the aspirated grupztto. When we add to 
such deficiencies an extraordinary dearth of 
fine voices, an absence of any noticeable desire 
to learn how to produce them in a proper 
manner, and a public which is almost completely 
indifferent to these things, the duty of collectors 
to safeguard the old traditions, and to preserve 
for some future generation the material for their 
rebirth, becomes very clear. 





In the catalogue which will immediately follow> 
it has been thought advisable for the purpose of these 
articles to exclude numbers and titles for the present, 
and to confine ourselves to the artistic status and the 
recording activities of the singers. ‘* The Gramophone’’ 
hope and intend to issue, on its completion, the entire 
series in book form, when numbers and titles will be 
added where thought suitable or necessary. The 
writer cordially invites suggestions as to how this plan 
can best be carried out, and hopes to resume his 
acquaintance with many old friends. 





SOPRANOS 


ALTHOUGH not an outstanding operatic 

figure, AINO ACKTE’S records will be 
acceptable to many collectors. She was known 
in Paris, London, and New York in periods 
ranging from 1904 to 1913, and in roles as 
differing as was Micaela in Carmen to 
Strauss’ Salomé. She had a voice of power and 
purity, and commanded a good sense of style 
in roles which combined vocal and dramatic 
qualities, thus was highly successful as Elizabeth 
in TYannhduser and as Elsa in Lohengrin. In 
London her first appearance was in 1907, when 
her Elsa was heard, and in 1910 her Senta added 
to her reputation. It was as Salomé, however, 
that her appearances attracted’ the greatest 
public attention, helped by a press campaign 
to assist in the success of Strauss’ lurid work. 
Witnessing this, one was tempted to regret her 
departure from the more lyrical roles, with 
their more conventional appeals to public 
appreciation. 

Ackté recorded for French G. & T. in 1903-4 
and 5; for light blue Zonophone in 1904, for 
Finnish Zonophone in 1905. The French 
Odeon records which are dated by Bauer as 
1906 are probably all or in part the Fonotipia 
issue of 1904, of which no copy has as yet 
come to the writer’s knowledge. 

It will be seen that Ackté’s artistic back- 
ground places her rather on the borderline, 
but her undoubted ability and_ sincerity 
renders unnecessary any close discussion of her 
status. 

In SUZANNE ADAMS, however, we had 
a more highly finished singer though in a more 
restricted sphere, for this altogether charming 
lady was a purely lyrical soprano of the 
Marchesi school, whose striking beauty and 
delightful stage presence set off to perfection 
a voice of that delicious limpidity so much 
beloved by English audiences of her day. Her 
London début was in 1898 as Juliete, and her 
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subsequent appearances as Marguerite, Gilde, 
Eurydice, Micaela, Zerlina and Elvira (both 
in Don Giovanni) each added to the delight of 
her audiences. Her singing was distinguished 
by an unforced and spontaneous éan in delivery, 
with that birdlike ease which was so character- 
istic of Marchesi’s pupils. She was a gcod 
actress in that she allowed Nature’s plentiful 
gifts to speak for themselves, and she was a 
perfect stage ingénue. London heard her for 
the last time in 1907, after which she decided, 
to the general regret, to retire from the stage, 
and indeed from all professional appearances, 
and rarely is it that a retirement has been so 
rigidly observed. 

Few records in the collectors’ categories have 
had such popularity, although the number of 
collectors who had the opportunity of hearing 
the artist cannot now be very many. Adams’ 
red label G. & T. records were among the first 
issue to appear in this country, and they 
remained as red label for two years only, after 
which the more popular titles were transferred 
to the general (black label) catalogue for a 
further very brief period. Supreme among 
recorded renderings is her Jewel Song in Faust, 
and the Coguette, an airy and delightful waltz 
by her husband, Leo Stern, is sung with a 
joyousness and technical finish especially 
characteristic of Adams’ art. Copies of the Jewel 
Song at one time were not infrequently met 
with, although always highly valued, but few 
further floating specimens of any of this issue 
may now be expected. 


In 1903 Adams was touring the States, and 
while there she repeated her G. & T. titles for 
Columbia, with the addition of Sunbeams 
(Ronald), and Obstination (Fontenailles). These 
were, without exception, wholly unsatisfactory 
both in tone and in execution, while the 
turntable speeds were erratic. They may 
safely be avoided. 


We find the name of ADINI, or ADINI- 
MILLET as later known, appearing with no 
more than moderate success at Covent Garden 
from 1894 till 1897. Her roles were of the 
heavy type, Valentina, Aida, Venus, Anna, 
and once as Briinnhilde. This American singer 
seems to have had some success abroad, but 
her voice was too much worn to win much 
appreciation in London. Adini recorded for 
Fonotipia in about 1904, but none of this issue 
have come to light so far. 

(To be continued) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Write on one side 
of the paper only, and give full name and address, even 
if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does not necessarily 
agree with any views expressed in letters printed. 
Address: The Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Reader’s Defence of ‘* Duplications ”’ 


Once again the old ‘‘ Duplications ”’ heresy 
rears its ugly head. Of course, no one wants 
duplications in the strict sense, i.e. inferior 
versions of works already adequately recorded, 
but these are confined almost entirely to short 
pieces, Nocturnes, Liebestréum, et al. The term 
** duplication ” is currently used for any issue 
which is not a first recording, and this is quite 
unjustifiable. Those who complain of ‘ dupli- 
cations”? imply that such issues hamper or 
prevent the recording of less well-established 
works. Surely, on the contrary, they help to 
finance the riskier undertakings; if so, the 
more the better ! 

There is also the implication that they are 
artistically undesirable in that they tend to 
glorify the performer at the expense of the 
composer. This, too, is a superficial view. It 
would be disastrous if any single interpretation 
of any work were to be accepted as the only 
authentic one. That would truly be glorification 
of the performer. It is vitally necessary that all 
great works should be recorded by many 
different artists, in order to avoid the setting-up 
of a hide-bound tradition. 

Thirdly, there is a limit to the repertoire of 
the gramophone. Mr. Bottomley’s chamber- 
music suggestions are all works which deserve 
an occasional hearing, but would not repay 
the expenditure of thirty shillings. They belong, 
therefore, to the domain of broadcasting rather 
than recording. It takes a really good work to 
stand up to the strain of constant gramophonic 
repetition. 


Cirencester. G. J. Cuminc. 


Thorn Needles 


To amplify my previous remarks (printed in 
your March issue), I had better go into details. 

I would first repeat, in case my earlier letter 
is not accessible, that the essence of the whole 
matter is: needles must be kept dry. I warm them 
gently but thoroughly before re-sharpening and 
before each playing session. I use IM needles 
and the IM sharpener. I do not overwork the 
abrasive. It lasts a long time, anyway ; but 
when it shows signs of wear I discard it. 

The sharpening is done carefully. Only a 
little is required as a rule, and I glance at each 
point with a magnifier before passing it. The 
whole business takes not more than ten minutes 
about once a month. In addition, I use a sort of 
hone—a narrow strip of finest sandpaper mount- 
ed on wood. Sometimes a needle is sharpened so 
finely that it develops a “ whisker”: a run up 
and down the hone will cure this, and the 
needle is then able to play a dozen more sides 
without further attention. 

I turn the needle after each side. There is a 
possible cause for dissatisfaction here. If the 
fingers are moist, damp is transferred to the 
needle point at once. I keep a handkerchief 
by the side of the player, and touch this first. 

I fight dust throughout—right down to the 
very moment the turntable starts, when I flick 
the revolving record with the same handkerchief. 
All this may sound fussy, but it is really no 
trouble, and each action soon becomes auto- 
matic. 


The GRAMOPHONE 

My outfit consists of an H.M.V. No. 1102 
Radio Set and an H.M.V. Playing Desk—not 
an Automatic Changer, for I cannot imagine 
that thorns would stand up to much mechanical 
chinging. : 

Not so long ago I was ccmpelled to use 
temporarily a table gramophcne with a com- 
paratively heavy brass soundbox. Even then I 
got ten or twelve (12-inch) sides from each 
needle. 


In my first letter I claimed to get one hour’s 
playing from each re-sharpened needle. That 
was my minimum. Often a needle will play 
twenty sides, but I discard it then, for a touch 
on the real sharpener will renew it without 
wearing away too much thorn. 


And I get perfect results. Here I must state that 
my standard is a high one, for I am a know- 
ledgeable musician, with a trained ear, and 
much of my listening is done with the score in 
front of me. 


The history of three needles used during 
Easter week-end may help to convince possible 
doubters that any slight trouble is amply repaid. 


Nos. 1 and 2.—A “ Messiah” Recital, 
lasting nearly two and a half hours. Old records 
these, of course, and their surfaces not too 
gracious. Heavy choruses interspersed with 
solos, and with varying accompaniments—a 
searching test of the quality of a needle. Yet 
No. 2 had so much life left in it that next day 
(after a warm) it played Tchaikovsky’s 2nd 
Symphony (the very recording that initiated 
this correspondence) and Elgar’s Serenade for 
Strings. 

No. 3.—Schumann’s 4th Symphony (six 
sides) ; Dvorak’s Symphonic Variations (six 
sides with fill-up) ; and Mozart’s Quintet in C 
(eight sides)—fire, boisterousness and delicacy 
each perfect in turn. 


London, N.W.10  H. J. G. KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


Thorn Needles 


I should like to endorse what Mr. Knights- 
bridge says about thorn needles. In a damp 
climate like Lancashire it is vitally important 
to dry them out before playing. In this way 
the point lasts very much longer and the tire- 
some tendency to break down on heavy record- 
ings is eliminated. Correct alignment and 
needle-point pressure are equally important. 
The latter should be from 2} to 34 ozs. If one 
adds a flexible connector to a highly sensitive 
soundbox and encloses the upper portion of an 
acoustic gramophone with sounding boards, 
and providing the turntable is level and is 
driven steadily by a good motor, the acme of 
perfect reproduction is attainable. The fore- 
going applies to radiograms as well with the 
exception of sounding-boards. 

I agree also about fibres. The thick shank of 
the fibre absorbs too many of the finer vibrations 
set up by the needle point. But I do not agree 
about steel. Playing the latest and finest 
electrical recordings with steel has a definite 
tendency to spoil them. If one keeps records 
scrupulously clean and uses only dried thorn 
needles they will last almost indefinitely, 
however often one plays them. 


~~ (Rev.) L. D. “GRIFFITH. _ 
~ - aS 


Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup. 


‘Society News 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 
will welcome any members of H.M. Forces and 
visitors at their meetings which-are held fort- 
nightly throughout the year at Messrs. 
Aldridge’s, 14-16 Hoghton Street. The next 
meeting will be held on 14th May. 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with | 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the Adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques ~ 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx, 





FOR SALE 





A& New, Linguaphone French Course, 30/-. 
Wanted, complete Album Works.—Cornell, 
30, Clare Road, Braintree. 


EETHOVEN Pastoral (Walther) for Sale. 
Fibred only. Owner will exchange for Sibelius 
5th (Koussevitsky) or for cash.—Box No. 2300, 
c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middx. 


xe OIL ”’ Moving Coil Pick-up, complete with 

Equaliser and Tone Control. Just over- 
hauled by maker. £5 10s. 0d. Exchanges con- 
sidered. Fibre Needle Cutter wanted urgently.— 
25, Lunedale Avenue, Blackpool. 


(GOLDEN Age of Opera. Rare Recordings by 
_Ancona, Sigrid Arnoldson, Bonci, Elda Cava- 
lieri, De Lucia, Melba, Sammarco, Slezak, etc. 
mene me or sell.—Macharg, 4, Westfield Drive, 
Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


GROVE'S Dictionary of Music, new. Exchange 
for ‘‘Gramophone’’ Volumes, bound, 
fibred Album Sets.—Box 2299, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 


H™. Gramophone, portable, covered _ top, 
Oak. Excelient condit'on. £7 10s. 0d.—Howe, 
‘ St. Norman’s Way, Cheam Road, Ewell East, 
urrey. 


[NTERNATIONAL Celebrity Catalogues, illus- 
trated, 1914 and 1920. ‘‘ Great Singers of the 
Age,’’ 1909, illustrated. All Gramophone Com- 
pany Publications, .M.V. General Catalogue, 
1926. Autographed Photographs of Destinn, 
Kirkby-Lunn, McCormack, De Lussan. What 
offers?—A Wilson, 40, Cranworth Street, Glas- 
gow, 


“ ()\PERATIC Vocal-Electric, Acoustic.”” Kajanus 

Sibelius 5th—Exchange—Mozart Clarinet 
Quintet, Walton, Beethoven 4th, Delius Vol. 2? 
or offers?—Morby, Kirkgate, Wakefield. 


























WANTED 





LL Leslie Hutchinson’s First Records.—Nocelle 
Charlick, 8, York Road, Birkdale, Southport. 


ATALOGUES, Books, Literature on Opera, 

Artists. Sale, exchange, loan. Telefunken 
—_ Sack.—Prices to: Morby, Kirkgate, Wake- 
e. 








FEPISON Amberola Cabinet Model; Operatic Blue 
Amberol Cylinders. also Edison Diamond 
Needle for discs.—Macharg, 4. Westfield Drive, 
Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


LGAR’S “Starlight Express ’’ Songs, recorded 

by Stuart Robertson (H.M.V C2791-2). Price 
to Box No. 3,000, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 


EMG Davey Record Storage Section. Prefer- 
ably Walnut.—O’Meara, 81, Brian Avenue, 
Sanderstead. 


FAUST.—Complete Columbia and Album Works. 
State prices.—78, Malvern Road, Romford. 














(GRAMOPHONE Electric Motor for A.C. Com- 
plete with 12 inch Turntable and Automatic 


Brake. Must be new, or in p2rfect condition.— 
Particulars to: Cocking, ‘‘ Wherwell,’’ Abbey 
Road, Rhos-on-Sea, Colwyn Bay. 


(J RAMOPHONE Record Cabinet in Walnut— 
H.M.V. preferred—required.—Full particulars 
» Ridgway, Salisbury Square House, London, 
.C.4. 








.M.V. DB1465-7, Duo in A, Cp. 162. Schubert. 
—Box No. 2188, c/o ‘“ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. d 


H™’. or Marconi Radiogram. | Write stating 
Model and price required.—Box No. 25, c/o 
ry Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middx. 








ATTHEW Passion (Bach), complete if possi- 
ble, wanted.—Holmes, 84, Commercial Road, 
Bulwell, Nottingham. 


MENDELSSOHN Violin Concerto, Kreisler, 
Berlin State, H.M.V., second record only, 
DB998, wanted.—Box No. 2293, c/o ‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 


OPERATIC RECORDS by Austral, Ponselle. 
Teyte, Bougioli, Pertile, Stabile, Pinya. Fibred 
preferred. State price—Cotter, 18, Royal 
Crescent, London, W.11. 














